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Flavour of Romance 


IME was when the arrival of an East India 

merchantman was the event of the day. On 
the Thames or the Mersey or in old Salem or 
Baltimore harbors, the ship returned from Oriental 
ports was surrounded with glamour and mystery. 
Tea and spices and silks were the cargo and rich 
were the tales that were spun. 
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The old sailing ships have disappeared, but tea 
has never lost its romantic appeal to the imagi- 
nation. In its origin, its packing, in its intimate 
relation as the dearest offering to hospitality, it 
has the elements of fascination. 
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We have had enjoyment in the advertising of 
Tetley’s Teas. It has been fun to write to the lilt 
of dancing tea-cups and tinkling glasses. And at 
the same time, in the best tradition of the old-time 
merchants, of which Joseph Tetley & Co., Inc., of 
New York and London, are natural inheritors, the 
flavour of romance has been underlaid with sound 
merchandising and business-building sense. 
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and Manufacturers 
think about it 


REPORT NOW READY 


UR recent message to mer- 

chants and manufacturers 
calling upon them to stop Plunder- 
Merchandising has met with sig- 
nificantly hearty response. 


A report is now ready, reproduc- 
ing the original message and quot- 
ing from the many replies re- 
ceived. 


Copies will be sent upon request. 
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How the Sales Force Assists in For- 
mulating Our Advertising Policy 


A Referendum on a Campaign That Insured Co-operation 


By Ira 
Advertising Manager, 


HE one element in connection 

with the advertising of Ide 
Shirts and Collars, which in the 
writer’s opinion is more impor- 
tant than any other, is this: the 
manner in which the advertising 
is merchandised to the company’s 
own Sales force; and, in turn, used 
by the salesmen in their every- 
day work with the retail trade. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that we endeavor always to have 
the advertising itself of as high 
calibre as we possibly can; but 
assuming that it were all that 
could reasonably be desired; copy 
and art beyond criticism; the list 
of mediums top-notch in every 
respect; the collection of “dealer 
helps” the best ever; we would 
still feel that the effectiveness of 
a campaign would fall far short 
of what it ought to be unless we 
had the enthusiastic, whole-hearted 
co-operation of every member of 
the sales organization, 

If we had to take our choice 
between what appeared to be an 
\-Number-One advertising cam- 
paign toward which the sales 
force was indifferent, or a far 
less pretentious campaign which 
had the enthusiastic support of 
he sales force, we would unhesi- 
tatingly choose the latter. 

A trait of human nature which 
is as old as the hills is that one 
‘f the best ways to enlist the real 
interest Of a person in an under- 
taking of any kind is to let him 
take part. Think back to kinder- 
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Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc. 


remember the dif- 
ferent little games and drills 
organized by your teacher, and 
in which you always had some- 
thing to do? Right through your 
years of school life didn’t your 
various teachers employ more or 
less the same methods to keep you 
interested in your studies? And‘ 
today what are the things which 
interest you most? Are they those 
of which you are told, read about, 
or see others doing? Or are they 
not those in which you take part 
yourself ? 

For several years Geo. P. Ide 
& Co. have employed this same 
trait in securing the interest of 
their sales force in the firm’s ad- 
vertising. Ide salesmen play an 
important role in the formulation 
of the advertising, and we believe 
that this fact is largely respon- 
sible for their earnest, sincere, 
everyday efforts toward making 
the advertising resultful. In a 
sense, every Ide salesman is a 
field representative of the adver- 
tising department. 

As a concrete example showing 
the workings of our system, we 
will briefly describe some of the 
moves in connection with a recent 
shirt campaign. First, let us go 
back to the very inception of the 
particular line of merchandise 
which was to be marketed. 

During the war, when extrava- 
gant tastes in almost everything 
imaginable seemed to be the order 
of the day, there had developed a 
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tremendous demand on the part 
of men for riotous colors in silks 
and other high-priced shirtings. 
The end came about eighteen 
months ago; and for the greater 
part of the year that followed, 
the chief problem of manufac- 
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turers and retailers was one of 
liquidation of stocks on hand. 
During this period, there were no 
very marked changes in shirt 
style tendencies. 

Style tendencies in men’s ap- 
parel do not exactly move in 
cycles, but just as the human 
palate revolts at a mondtonous 
bill of fare, and human eyes 
crave an occasional change of 
scenery, so it seems to be human 
nature for men to weary of 
familiar garments after a while; 
consequently there is a regular 
recurring demand for something 
new in shirts—new fabrics, new 
color motifs, new styles. 

When the air began to clear last 
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year, Geo. P. Ide & Co. found 
upon careful investigation that 
while the more modest color 
schemes, both in silks and the less 
expensive fabrics were still in 
favor, there was a marked ten- 
dency among careful dressers in 
a number of impor- 
tant style centres 
toward soft white, 
tan and gray shirts, 
and particularly in 
medium-price cloths 
For instance, a 
count made in the 
New York Stock 
Exchange, and the 
Bankers’ Club of 
New York, revealed 
the fact that mor 
than 50 per cent of 
the men were wear- 
ing soft white shirts 
It was also found 
that among such 
wearers the samc 
class of shirts with 
soft collars attached, 
some with pockets 
and some without, 
were in favor for 
sport wear. 

The result was 
the launching of 
what is known as 
the Ide Street Lin 
of shirts, a com- 
prehensive collec- 
tion of more than 
twenty numbers, 
each of which is 
made up in from 
four to eight differ 
ent styles and many of the styles 
being offered in a choice of white, 
tan or gray—in all, something lik: 
160 different garments. 

By the time the line was com 
pletely assembled, the year was 
too far advanced to undertake to 
market it in a big national wa) 
during 1921, but samples wer: 
supplied to our salesmen all over 
the country with instructions to 
show them to as many retailers a 
possible, so that we could car: 
fully feel out the proposition, get 
both the retailers’ and our sales 
men’s reaction and build a solid 
groundwork for 1922. 

The response to our prelimi 
nary efforts was very encouray 
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ing. Our salesmen not only 
booked a handsome volume of 
business, but when the merchan- 
dise reached the dealer, there was 
quick turnover, which naturally 
pleased the merchant and demon- 
strated conclusively to us that we 
were on the right track and had 
something that we could safely 
play in a big way for this year. 
At the tume the shirts were 
sampled, the salesmen were ap- 
prised of what we had in mind 
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3. Do you like the character of 
the test? 

4. What arguments besides those 
given would you suggest be 
used? 

5. How do you think the adver 
tisements might be improved? 

6. In your opinion, how do you 
think these advertisements 
would impress the average 
reader? 

7. After showing the advertise- 
ments to at least fifteen o1 





CAR-CARDS HAVE IMPORTANT PLACE IN THE IDE ADVERTISING 


in the way of a national adver- 
tising campaign, and were asked 
to give the subject careful study, 
consult with as many of our cus- 
tomers as possible and then let us 
have their advice and counsel. So 
that the salesmen might have 
something concrete on which to 
base their suggestions, we had pre- 
pared and sent to them a set of 
newspaper advertisements, with a 
list of papers which we contem- 
plated using, a set of trade- 
journal advertisements, and com- 
plete detailed descriptions of the 
various “dealer helps” which we 
proposed to supply. To make it 
as easy as possible for the sales- 
men to give us definite data, a 
list of questions such as follows 
was sent to them: 


1. How does the general appear- 
ance of the advertisements 
strike you? 

2. How do you like the illustra- 
tions? 


SCHEME 


twenty merchants and buyers, 
let us know as definitely as 
you can what their opinions 
seemed to be. 

8. What suggestions have you to 
offer in regard to the news 
papers that we propose to 
use in your territory? Talk 
the matter over with as many 
of your customers as possibl 
before expressing your opinion. 

We want a full, frank, honest 
expression from you in regard 
to each of these questions); the 
object of our advertising, as 
you know, is to help you get 
all the business possible—so 
please do not hesitate to tell us 
exactly what you think. 


Similar questions were asked 
concerning our other advertising, 
including, of course, the material 
that we proposed to furnish th 
dealer. 

Every one of our salesmen, a 
well as all branch-house managers, 
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Advancing 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN announces 
three important advances of interest to 
advertisers — 


















Commencing with the September issue the 
last advertising forms will go to press on the 
Ist of the month preceding date of issue 
instead of on the 5th as heretofore. For 
instance, the September issue will go to press 
on August Ist. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN guarantees 
600,000 net paid circulation commencing 
with the September 1922 issue instead of 
500,000 as heretofore. 


There will also be an advance in rates. 


New rate cards have been sent out and 
additional cards will be sent to any advertiser 
or agent who requests them. 


° | THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
d Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising O ffice 
g, W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
al 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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had responded by November 15. 
While, as would naturally be 
expected, there were many dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to 
the various features of our pro- 
posed campaign, and plenty of 
chaff with the wheat, out of the 
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ANDREWS 
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ADVERTISING IN PUBLICATIONS GOING 


GETS MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION 


mass of data, we received many 
very valuable suggestions which 
we were able to incorporate in 
the final advertisements. Each 
contributor was thanked for the 
assistance rendered ; and the whole 
matter handled in such a way that 
every salesman and manager was 
made to feel that he had a part 
in formulating the campaign. 
Having thus assisted in getting 
up the advertising, what could be 
more natural than for the sales 
force to feel the responsibility of 
making the campaign efficient, so 
far as it was in its power? 
When the salesmen started out 


mS | N=-<- varianons of scaples. 
Indicative of the extent to which the new [a * . 

demand in shirts has taken hold, is the fact for this particular 

that four novelties are 10 be included in our 1922 


Hollywood is one of these—a shirt that will go 
straght to the mark with the our-door rype of 
man. To give extra freedom, it is gencrously box- 
pleared down the back Irs pockets too are pleated 
with 2 roomy bellows fold. les cncker cuff is an ex 
clusive Ide feature that saves wear and prevents 
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right after the first of January 
with their 1922 line, they had as a 
part of their selling equipment an 
attractive, compact, twenty-four- 
page portfolio or album contain- 
ing complete proofs of all ad- 
vertisements which were to be 
run, lists of me- 
diums to be used 
‘with exact dates on 
which each adver- 
tisement would ap- 
pear; and actual 
samples of all “deal- 
er helps” gotten up 


campaign. With the 
album also went a 
bulletin explaining 
every detail of the 
campaign and defi- 
nite suggestions as 
to how best to use 
the advertising not 
only as a lever to 
book orders but to 
help the merchant 
move the goods 
rapidly after re- 
ceipt. 

A selling contest 
was arranged and 
bulletins showing 
the standing were 
issued every week 
A credit of one 
point was allowed 
for every line of 
Street Line shirts 
booked (a line con- 
sisting of a com- 
plete range of sizes 
on a style number). 
In addition to list- 
ing the individual 
salesmen, the weekly bulletins 
also showed a recapitulation of 
each of our fifteen branch 
houses. One reason for the lat 
ter, of course, was to keep each 
branch-house manager keyed up 
to a high pitch and to strive to 
have his branch show up as 
favorably as possible in the con 
test. 

In these weekly contest bulle 
tins, besides showing standings, w« 
always touched on some particula: 
phase of the advertising and also 
endeavored to have at least one 
story from the firing-line showing 

(Continued on page 154) 
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The Selling Plan May Be Legal 
and Yet Be Bad Merchandising 


Not Unlawful to Give “Spiffs,” but Is Poor Business Policy 


FeperaL TrapE CoMMISSION 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 22, 1922. 
Editor, Printers’ Ink: 

I am vitally interested in your edito- 
rial on page 25 of the February 16, 
1922, number of your valuable periodi- 
cal, Printers’ Ink. I take it from the 
editorial you are against the practice 
by manufacturers of subsidizing the 
salesmen of wholesalers, as wel! when 
the manufacturer or his broker gets 
permission from the wholesaler as when 
he does it secretly. 

May I ask whether you have read 
the decision by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit in the case of The Kinney-Rome 
Company? Do you think that the de- 
cision in that case correctly represents 
the spirit of the times and is abreast 
of the moral sense of the business 
world? I should very much appreciate 
an expression from you on this matter. 

Cuartes Mervin Nerr, 
of Trial Counsel. 


"HE editorial! to which Mr. 
Neff refers, was in reply to a 
letter from the Dake-Johanet Ad- 


vertising Agency, in which C. L. 
Young, of that company, asked 
us for our opinion of the “Spiff” 


or “P.M.” system. We took the 
stand that as a whole paying 
“spifts,” allowing a bonus for the 
sale of special goods or in any 
other way giving retail salesmen 
extra compensation for pushing 
particular merchandise, is an in- 
tolerably mischievous custom that 
should be discouraged by manu- 
facturers at every opportunity. 
We do not believe there is any- 
thing illegal about the practice. It 
is the undoubted right of a mer- 
chant to promote the sale of his 
goods in any way that he chooses 
and to employ any legitimate 
means that he wishes to accom- 
plish his purpose. We cannot see 
anything unlawful about such a 
procedure. As we see it, it is 
nothing more than poor business 
policy. As we said on the pre- 
vious occasion referred to, there 
is much to be said theoretically 
in favor of the plan of giving a 
sales person additional compensa- 
tion for pushing certain goods. In 
practice, though, the “spiff” sys- 


tem does not justify the theory. 
It places a weapon in the retail 
salesman’s hand that he is likely 
to misuse. The average clerk is 
too weak to withstand the tempta- 
tion which the system places with- 
in his reach. He is almost certain 
to serve his own interests rather 
than the customer’s. He will try 
to sell the thing that gives him 
extra pay rather than to sell the 
thing his customer wants. Should 
the customer ask for the article 
that carries the bonus, all very 
well and good. But nine times 
out of ten, “spiffed” merchandise 
is not readily salable. That is why 
a “P.M.” is attached to it. To 
sell the “bonused” product, the 
salesman usually has to switch the 
buyer over from some other prod- 
uct for which she definitely asked. 
In other words, “spiffing” is an at- 
tempt to defeat the working of 
consumer demand. That, in brief, 
is why we are opposed to it. 

The Kinney- Rome Company 
case, however, to which Mr. Neff 
alludes, is not, at least as we 
understand it, an example of 
“spifing” as that term is ordi- 
narily used. The Federal Trade 
Commission, in its charge, states 
that the Kinney-Rome Company 
is a manufacturer and a seller of 
bed springs and that: “Respon- 
dent for more than one year last, 
past, with the intent, purpose and 
effect of stifling and suppressing 
competition in the manufacture 
and sale of bed springs and kin- 
dred products, in interstate com- 
merce, has given and offered to 
give premiums, consisting of neck- 
tie sets, to the salesmen of mer- 
chants handling the products of 
the respondent and those of its 
competitors, as an inducement to 
influence them to push the sales 
of respondent’s products, to the 
exclusion of the products of its 
competitors.” 

These premiums were offered 
and given to the retail salesmen 
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Just one fact—and he’s a 
year ahead of his competitors 


A simple, obvious service-to-the- 
consumer idea had been known for 
several years to the manufacturers 
of an important item of wearing 
apparel. The idea involved but 
little additional expense and 
trouble. 


“Some day we'll do that,” they 
said—“when the public wants it.” 


Our client went to the public 
through a Richards’ survey. He 
learned that the public wanted this 
extra service feature and wanted it 
now. ‘The great majority of the 
women interviewed stated em- 
phatically that they would favor 
the merchandise of the manufac- 
turer who introduced so practical 
and economical an innovation. 


“Some day” is today with our 
client. His complete fall line for 
men, women and children fea- 
tures the “obvious” idea that the 
public will whole-heartedly wel- 
come. 


Establishing just one fact put 
him a year ahead of his competitors. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (Co. INC. 


An cAddertising Agency — Est. 1874 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


RICHARDS 
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with the knowledge and consent 
of their employers. To our way 
of looking at it, there is not any- 
thing illegal about this plan. The 
courts have been deciding consist- 
ently in all the various price- 
maintenance cases that come up 
that once merchandise passes into 
the ownership of the retailer, he 
has the right to sell it in any way 
he chooses, provided he does not 
resort to fraud or misrepresen- 
tation. There is no evidence of 
fraud or misrepresentation in this 
case, as we understand it. There- 
tore, it does not seem to be a 
“legal” case at all. The merchant 
has the privilege to give special 
awards to his clerks for selling 
De Luxe bed springs. Likewise 
it is his right to allow the manu- 
facturer to donate these awards 
so long as they are willing. Any 
other manufacturer of bed springs 
has an equal right. So, seemingly, 
there is mo stifling of competition. 

Our criticism of the Kinney- 
Rome Company plan is that it is 
weak-kneed merchandising. It does 
not have to be attacked in the 
courts. Give it enough rope and 
it will defeat itself. It carries 
within itself the seeds of its own 
dissolution. 

In the first place, we do not be- 
lieve that a very large percentage 
of retailers will permit this manu- 
facturer to give their salesmen 
premiums. This is a practice that 
most progressive merchants frown 
upon severely. If there is any 
extra compensation to be given 
their clerks, they prefer to pay it 
themselves. They do not allow 
any manufacturer to exert finan- 
cial pressure on the salesmanship 
of their employees. If the manu- 
facturer indicates that he can af- 
ford to give premiums for clerks, 
the shrewd retail buyer jumps to 
the concluusion that he can also 
afford to name a lower price. 
“Give me those premiums in the 
shape of an extra five per cent,” 
he will counter, “and I'll guaran- 
tee that my salesmen will push 
your product.” 

But let us suppose that some re- 
tailers allowed the company to 
offer its necktie sets, as must have 
been done or the case would not 
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have come before the Federal 
Trade Commission, what then? 
How did the plan work out? We 
can picture it accurately, even 
though we are not acquainted with 
the facts. In many instances, the 
knowledge that he would get a 
necktie set for selling De Luxe 
bed springs did not influence the 
clerk unfairly. He honestly tried 
to serve the best interests of his 
customer. In other instances, the 
purchaser did not ask for any 
definite make of bed springs. No 
harm was done if the salesman 
sold her one that earned him a 
premium. In a number of cases, 
though, a prospect came into the 
store with her mind made up to 
buy some particular brand of bed 
springs. The salesman, without 
resorting to misrepresentation, ig- 
nored her choice and did his best 
to make her buy the kind of 
springs that he got a premium 
for selling. Whether or not she 
bought, an injustice was done that 
customer. The merchant failed to 
serve her as she expected to be 
served. She was not allowed free 
sway in her selection. The mer- 
chant stepped down from the pro- 
fessional aspect of his job and 
became a trader, running in effect 
a store whose motto is Caveat 
emptor. 

The trouble with all these bonus 
and “spiff” systems is that they 
are working against the tide. It 
is a merchant’s function to serve 
his customers impartially. There 
is no sense in his running counter 
to consumer demand. There is 
no sense in his trying to dissuade 
people from buying what they 
want. It is much easier and a 
whole lot more profitable for him 
to accept demand and to carry the 
things his trade wants. If he has 
to subsidize his clerks or to per- 
mit manufacturers to subsidize 
them to get them to sell his stock, 
he either needs different brands 
of merchandise or new clerks.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


With San Francisco “Journal” 


Alfred J. Hart, who has been with 
several New York advertising agencies, 
is now promotion manager of the San 
Francisco Journal. 
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*(Evening and Sunday in Volume 
of Advertising) 


This difference is a distinct advantage to the advertiser who 
wants to take advantage of this surplus power to dominate 
a BIG market through the use of ONE Big Newspaper. 


St Lowis is an Evening newspaper toun 
anda ONE newspaper town,and 
the POST-DISPATCH ts the mewspaper 


POST-DISPATCH 
is Fourth nAmericaand 


FIRSTxST.LOUIS 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


National Representatives 


*Statistics compiled by “National Advertising” show that the 
four first evening and Sunday newspapers in volume of adver- 
tising in 1921 were: Detroit News, Washington Star, Pittsburgh 
Press und St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Collier's, The National Weekly 


Uncle Henry's Pipe Dream 
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“Collier’s is convinced that people 

are about ready to do their own 
thinking. The American public 
has a high-power brain that has 
been hitting on only one lobe. 
We assume, with F. P. A., that 
‘The average reader is a good deal 
above the average.’ 


“People want economic, political, 
and social affairs brought into 
focus. They want larger facts, 
events, and situations brought 
within reach. Without professing 
omniscience, Collier’s is cheerfully 
tackling the task of finding a lot 
of folks who know a lot and can 
write about it.” 


—from ‘**The Horizon’’ in 
Collier’s for June 3 
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‘THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Why Not Reach 
These. Merchant Buyers? 


ALTIMORE department stores are mighty attractive 
to out-of-town merchant buyers—so much so that 
national manufacturers find distribution in such stores 

as that of Hochschild, Kohn & Company to be valuable 
far beyond the actual Baltimore market itself. 


The essential — of course, is to create the consumer demand that 
will make their $ prominent in these stores. Careful space buyers 
find that the NEWws and AMERICAN form an advertising combi- 
nation that will put their messages into almost every buying home in 
and near Baltimore every day. 


They find that the influence of these two papers, each with its own 
following, has that fine pulling power needed for a successful campaign 
in this most important field. 


With the NEWS and AMERICAN ready at a word from you to put 
the full force of their joint strength into a Baltimore campaign, why 
not capture this territory for your product, and through it, reach these 
merchant buyers of a score of states besides. 
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It has been almost a 
quarter-century since 
the firm of Hochschild, 
Kohn & Company open- 
ed to Baltimore business 
the little five-story build- 
ing shown above. 


Expansion to their pres- 
- splendid building i in 

art of the city’s 
shopping district shows 
that Baltimoreans appre- 
ciate this firm’s fine 
business po 


Messrs. Max Hochs- 
child, Louis B. Kohn 
and Benno Kohn com- 
prise the present firm. 


With a combined circulation close to 180,000, the rate is 30 daily for 1,000 
lines or more, Sunday, 35¢; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35c per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., 


Che BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 


Advertising Manager 


. E. LUTZ 
estern Representative 


A lash Tower ver Bid 
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Stating the Case to Doctors 


And Incidentally the Doctors Were Themselves Consulted for the 
Advertising Appeal 


By Allan P. Ames 


Of the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 


HEN the coffee trade of 

the United States and 
Brazil organized a joint publicity 
‘ampaign, medical opinion was 
recognized as an important factor. 
One of the strongest influences in 
wringing the trade together in 
support of association advertising 
was the active propaganda against 
he healthfulness of coffee. Never- 
theless, defensive advertising for 
coffee was unanimously vetoed. 
Whiie a scientific research soon 
developed all the evidence neces- 
sary for a health appeal, it was 
decided that the advertising, to 
the general public at least, should 
be positive. The fact that coffee 
is served every day in at least 
ninety-five out of every hundred 
\merican homes was sufficient 
proof that the great American 
beverage was not on trial. 

Therefore the general advertis- 
ing of the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee has been, 
from the first, constructive, de- 
scribing the merits of coffee, its 
place in the dietary, its contribu- 
tion to pleasure and happiness 
from the psychological as well as 
the physical standpoint. Much of 
the copy also has been devoted to 
educating the housekeeper to 
brew coffee the right way. 

But the medical profession pre- 
sented a distinct problem. In- 
vestigation showed that many 
doctors had fallen into the habit 
of telling their patients generally 
to give up coffee, although indi- 
cations were that this prohibition 
resulted frequently from the phy- 
sician’s failure to give the subject 
the careful, scientific attention 
which he devoted to other thera- 
peutic problems. Study of the 
scientific literature on coffee re- 
vealed a wide difference of views 
and absolutely no authoritative 
opinion on which to base any 
sweeping condemnation, certainly 
not as regards persons of normal 
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health and, except in certain in- 
firmities, not for the sick. 

This conclusion was supported 
by the answers to questions ad- 
dressed to a number of medical 
authorities. These gentlemen were 
asked not only for their opinion 
of the professional attitude to- 
ward coffee but also for sugges- 
tions on how the physician should 
be advertised to. “In the first 
place,” replied one of those ap- 
pealed to, “you might remember 
that physicians are human, just 
like the rest of us, and therefore 
can be reached by the sense 
appeal; that is, your advertising 
might play up the sense enjoy- 
ment from coffee drinking. I 
might remind you that the——— 
(naming the manufacturer of a 
well-known beverage) have used 
this method of talk in their medi- 
cal advertising for a number of 
years, and I believe it has resulted 
in a decided advantage to this 
firm.” 


A STIMULANT? YES, BUT WHAT 
OF IT? 


wrote another, 
“is this: granted that coffee is an 
artificial stimulant—what of it? 
We live under highly artificial 
conditions and _ circumstances. 
We cannot possibly arrange our 
habits in strict accordance with 
‘Nature,’ but must defer to the 
artificial circumstances of present- 
day civilization, customs and 
habits. For that reason, ordi- 
narily, the morning cup of coffee 
is a wholesome stimulant, supply- 
ing just the needed quantity of 
caffein to help wake us up and 
prepare for the day’s work. This 
holds, I think, for people in ordi- 
narily good health, whether they 
be brain workers or brawn 
workers.” 

One national authority, who 
probably would have been as suc- 
cessful in the advertising field as 


“My viewpoint,” 





he has been in his own profession, 
“special copy, 
but not in the sense of making it 
copy. 
“it seems to me that 
your advertising should not be 
the 
which have been made on coffee 
instances unwar- 


advised in favor of 


technical medical 
he continued, 


defensive, because 


were in most 
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did not 


Also,” pages of 


The 
attacks 


Would You Prohibit Your 
Patients From Bathing? 


R 


HE use of water on eczematous 

lesions is contra-indicated ; but 
would you, because of that, issue a 
sweeping ukase to your patients 
enjoining them from bathing? 


It isn’t logical, you say. Of 
course, it isn’t! Neither is it logi- 
gal, with one broad stroke, to 
scratch coffee from the dietary of 
every patient regardless of his ail- 
ment, just because it may be de- 
sirable to omit coffee from the 
regimen of a gouty or nephritic 
patient. A specific measure has 


Furthermore, in ninety-eight per 
cent of your cases you are thrust- 
ing aside a possible therapeutic 
aid, 

Consultation of “Diet in Health 
and Disease,” the joint work of 
Drs. Julius Friedenwald and John 
Ruhrah, of Baltimore, tells us that 
coffee “is a stimulant; it acts di- 
rectly on the cerebral centers, 
stimulates the heart, and deepens 
respiration.” Are reactions such 
as these to be generaily avoided? 
Rather, aren’t they, generally 
king, to be encouraged? 





thoughtlessly been extended to a 
general dictum. You're right! It 
isn’t logical! 


Striking coffee unreservedly 
from the menu of your patients is 
imposing an unnecessary hardship 
and depriving them of an appetite 
excitant of pronounced value. 


bs 


Analyze your cases today and 
note in how few—how very few— 
coffee is really contra-indicated by 
the diagnosis ; and in what a large 
—a very large percentage coffee 
would possibly be beneficial, physi- 
ologically or psychologicaily. 


Caprrigh 1982 by the Jett Coffee Trade Pubticity Commition of the United States 


AS ONE DOCTOR WOULD SPEAK TO ANOTHER 


ranted, and the 


tionable patent 


presentation of 
the alleged facts had very much 
of the flavor of the most objec- 
medicine adver- 


The 


concerned, 


atient 
the sufferer. 
expects—relief. 
What do you do for him 
You diagnose, you prescribe, and some 
times you prescribe certain foods. 
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has been said _ to 


demonstrate that the coffee trade 
enter 
the medical 
without taking counsel. 
first advertising was a 
series of thirteen full pages in 
leading medical journals under 
the standing caption “The Cas 


the advertising 


journals 


for Coffee.” The char- 
acter of this was in 
troductory, appealing 
to the doctor’s sens: 
of fair play. The cop) 
was frank, free from 
peevishness or fault- 
finding. Its main pur- 
pose was to get an 
unprejudiced hearing 
and a thorough un 
derstanding of what 
the coffee trade was 
trying to accomplish. 

This introductory 
advertising has been 
followed by more 
definite appeals, quot- 
ing authorities and 
taking up specific in- 
stances. A few ran- 


dom paragraphs will 


indicate the general 
style of copy: 


The case management 
which gives relief with 
the least derangement of 
the patient’s normal habits 
certainly is to be pre 
ferred over that which up 
sets his daily routine of 
living. Taking coffee from 
the breakfast of the vast 
majority of patients is 
adding hardship to illness. 
Is it necessary? In how 
few cases is it really nec 
essary? Turn to any work 
on dietetics. 


is the sick man. He is 


It is he who seeks—and 
He is the one most 


But 





tising. The situation may call for 
explanation and _ interpretation— 
so-called educational copy would 
certainly be in order—but purely 
defensive copy as such, it seems 
to me, would be less logical and 
less helpful than a more positive 
discussion of the merits of a 
beverage which has become the 
first choice of modern civiliza- 
tion.” 


do you unreservedly rule out for every 
case eggs, milk, tomatoes, strawberries 
red meat, and dozens of other foods 
for which few people have idiosyncra 
sies? No! You first determine what 
foods, if any, would be harmful in eac! 
particular case, and rule accordingly 
hen why issue, as is too frequent!) 
done, a sweeping dictum against coffee 


The Joint Coffee Trade Pub 
licity Committee has received 
enough evidence of the value of 
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this advertising to make the mem- 
bers decide unanimously in favor 
of continuing to advertise to the 
doctor. It is fair to assume that 
the decided increase in per capita 
coffee consumption since the 
campaign began, three years ago, 
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New Lumber Publication on 


Pacific Coast 


J. C. Dionne, Houston, Texas, editor 
and publisher of The Gulf Coast Lum- 
berman, will publish another lumber 
publication to be called The California 
Lumber Merchant. S. O. Krantz will 
be business manager with offices in Los 
Angeles, where the new 
publication will be issued. 

“The California Lumber 





s Would Not Justify 
Such a Decision 
. 








duced above are being pub- wher 
lished in TEN of the leading medi- 
cal magazines, with a combined cir- 
culation of more than 280,000. Here 
is the list: 


Americas Joursal of Medica! Scwnces 
Journal of the American Medscal 


one of them. 


vertising 


business. 


Amersces Phy: 
Moders Mosprtal 


These publications cover the en- 
tire medical profession. There is 
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Telling the Doctors about Coffee 


HE four advertisements repro- scarcely a practicing physician any- 
'¢ who does not read at least 


It will pay you to study this ad- 
While it is written by a 
medical expert and 
marily to medical men, it. contains 
advertising and sales ideas of prac- 
tical use in every line of the coffee 


JOINT COFFEE TRADE PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE 


6 Wall Serene, Mew York 


Merchant,” the publisher 
states, “will be devoted 
exclusively to preaching 
the gospel of lumber mer- 
chandising in California.” 
It will be issued semi- 
monthly starting July 1. 


Rickard Secures 
New Accounts 


The Philadelphia Meter 
Company, Philadelphia, a 
subsidiary of The Nep 
tune Meter Company, New 
York, and the manufac- 
turer of ““Red Top” relief 
and pressure valves, has 
laced its account with 
he Rickard Company, 
Inc., New York advertis 
ing agency. 

This agency also has 
obtained the account of 
the Rome Manufacturing 
Company, Rome, N. Y.., 
maker of die pressed 
forgings, brass covered 
steel tubing, copper and 
brass stampings, and brass, 
copper and aluminum 
heating utensils. 


With Hazard 
Agency 


Henry P. Messer, re- 
cently production manager 


pri- 








TELLING THE TRADE HOW 


amounting to at least 30 per cent 
is compared with the previous 
five years, is due, in part at least, 
to the steady pursuance of this 
policy—advertising to the physi- 
cian not only as a man of science 
but as a human being. 


Business Paper Campaign for 
H. Angel Reeve & Co. 


H. Angel Reeve & Co.. New York, 
have pPaseet campaigns for Whatman 
tiltered papers in scientific publications; 
for Whatman drawing papers in art and 

chitectural publications, and for Angel 
filter papers in drug publications. The 

count has been placed with Huber 
loge, Inc., New York. 


THE DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
TOLD THE STORY OF COFFEE 


for the Lyon Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, 
has joined the staff of 
the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York. 

This agency has secured the account 
of the Roseleaf Tea Company, importers 
of China teas. Newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising is planned for this 
account. 


Has Moore Pen Account 


The, Moore Fountain Pen Company, 
Boston, has placed its account with 
Wood, Putnam & Wood, of that city. 
General mediums will be used in a na- 
tional campaign. 

4 


Sterling Silver Account for 
Batten Agency 


he | silver account of the 
Alvin Silver Company, New York, has 


The sterling 


been placed with George Batten Co., 


Inc. 
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An Advertising 
Emblem for New York 
Stock Exchange 


In Order to Protect Public and to 
Prevent Non-Members’ from 
Capitalizing on Its Prestige This 
Institution Has Recommended 
Use of Identifying Emblem in 
All Member Advertising 


HE New York Stock Ex- 

change has again considered 
the question of advertising, and 
for the second time has come out 
from its deliberations with a more 
liberal attitude toward and a more 
definite policy on ad- 
vertising. Its second 
decision on advertising 
was made known last 
week when its members 
received notice that an 
identifying emblem had 
been adopted and copy- 
righted for the purpose 
of having them use it in 
their advertising copy. 
This emblem consists of 
a picture of the Stock 
Exchange building and 
the words “New York 
Stock Exchange Mem- 
bers.” 

It was only about six months 
ago that the Exchange made the 
first change in its regulations on 
advertising since 1916. This 
change which became effective on 
December 15, abolished a regula- 
tion that specifically prohibited 
the use of “catch phrases” in the 
advertising of Stock Exchange 
members and substituted for that 
regulation the following: “That 
no member of the Exchange and 
no firm represented thereon shall 
publish any advertisement unless 
either it is in a general form that 
has been approved by the com- 
mittee on business conduct, or it 
has been submitted to said com- 
mittee and approved by it.” 

This action was interpreted as 
the beginning of a more liberal 
attitude toward advertising. 

The Exchange’s latest decision— 
the recommendation of the use of 
the Exchange’s emblem in_ its 


fork 
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THE SIGN OF STOCK EX- 
CHANGE MEMBERSHIP 


INK June I, 1922 
members’ advertisements—is inter- 
preted as a recognition by the 
Exchange of the value and ef- 
ficacy of advertising. 

Jason Westerfield, secretary oi 
the Stock Exchange’s Commit- 
tee on Library, informed Print- 
ers’ INK that the Exchange in 
sending notice of the adoption of 
this emblem to its members 
“strongly recommended its use in 
advertisements. It was adopted,” 
he said, “to protect the investing 
public and the Exchange. It is in 
line with our policy to preserve 
our primary securities market, 
the preservation of which is 
necessary if our national savings 
are to be directed into channels 
of maximum economic 
usefulness. By its use 
we will prevent non- 
members of the Ex- 
change from masquerad- 
ing in their copy as 
members of the Ex- 
change.” 

Mr. Westerfield, dur- 
ing the intervicw on 
this subject, also called 
attention to a direct- 
mail campaign which 
the Exchange has been 
carrying on to prevent 
non-members of the 
Exchange from capitalizing on the 
prestige of the Exchange. This 
campaign is composed of a booklet 
and a letter. The booklet, which 
has been given nation-wide distri- 
bution in banks, is a list of indi- 
vidual members of the Exchange, 
of members in New York City 
and of branch offices outside of 
New York City. 


THE BOOKLET’S PURPOSE 


In the letter which has been sent 
with this booket it is stated: 

“Vast sums of money are stolen 
from the public by fraudulent 
brokers, who falsely represent 
themselves to be associated with 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

“With the double purpose of 
protecting the public from fraud 
and of protecting its members’ 
reputations for fair dealing, the 
Exchange has prepared for free 
distribution the enclosed list of 
its membership.” 
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Have youanA gentor Branch 


In Philadelphia 


Naturally both you and your representa- 
tives here are anxious to make your Philadel- 
phia distribution pay its way and show a 
profit. 

Philadelphia’s 16,000 large and small man- 
ufacturing plants and factories, 50,000 whole- 
sale and retail stores and 400,000 homes in the 
city limits can be made to pay you hand- 
somely if you will cultivate them. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin is one of the largest 
in America. 

Net paid daily average circulation 
for April, 495,232 copies a day. 


No artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are’used by The Bulletin. 


ch a ends sno 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Paris—5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright. 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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© VOGUE 











SHOES FROM CAMMEYER 


ELIEVING that smartness in particular should 
appear where smartness in general is looked for 
and found, we have used and will use Vogue in 
presenting footwear of distinction to women of 
discrimination. (Signed) 
Cammeyer 
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WOMEN’S SHOE 

AND SLIPPER 

ADVERTISING 
IN 1921 

















28,806 lines 


12,590 
8,160 
6,000 
5,200 
3,725 
1,498 
































pSn'T it quite obvious that 

Vogue gives unusual results 
to shoe advertisers, when Vogue 
carries as much women’s shoe 
and slipper advertising as the 
total of its three nearest com- 
petitors ? 


DVERTISER after adver- 

tiser has found that there’s 
no sales-influence comparable to 
that produced by advertising to 
the 143,000 well-to-do, fashion- 
able women who read Vogue 
eagerly to find, in both text and 
advertising pages, the newest 
and best in everything. 
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The Advice of 862,524 
Advertising Experts 


Successful display advertisers long ago learned 
that the NUMBER of classified advertisements 
carried by a newspaper is a pretty safe index to 
its value as a general advertising medium. 


The Classified advertiser is, as a rule, a shrewd, 
knowing citizen who through years of experience 
and observation is thoroughly familiar with the 
standing and “pulling power” of the local news- 
papers. He does not advertise for amusement or 
to “make a show”—he is “out for blood” and must 
get results. When he places his bit of business 
he is cannily sure that he is getting circulation and 
influence—advertising effectiveness—for his money. 
He is, in fact, an expert. 


In the year 1921, an army of these result-getting 
experts in Chicago placed 862,524 separate “want 
ads” in The Daily News—a vastly greater number 
then was placed in any other Chicago daily news- 
paper. They have been placing their business in 
this newspaper in that proportion for many years 
—because they know their Chicago and they know 
The Daily News. 


When these experts want to sell, buy, hire or 
exchange, they Know that The Daily News, with 
its circulation of 400,000 and its more than 
1,200,000 daily readers, is “The Greatest Market 
Place in Chicago.” 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 























AREFUL buying, manufactur- 

ing and distribution, a narrow 
margin of profit, operation with- 
out waste, and advertising on a 
scientific basis are the methods 
which will be most likely to point 
the way to commercial success in 
the next few years. These were 
the views of the speakers at the 
nineteenth annual convention of 
the Advertising Affiliation - in 
Cleveland, May 26 and 27. At 
this convention advertising clubs 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, Canton, 
Toledo, Hamilton, Ont., and Roch- 
ester were represented. Sessions 
attended by 900 advertising men 
from these cities were held in the 
Hotel Statler. ; 

The first day’s evening session 
was featured by an address by 
John B. Watson of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, who 
“dissected the consumer” in his 
topic, “Getting Hold of the Con- 
sumer.” Mr. Watson’s address is 
given, in part, elsewhere in this 
issue of Printers’ INK. . 
Parlin, Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, spoke on “Changing 
Conditions and How to Meet 
Them,” and R. N. Fellows, adver- 
tising manager of the Addresso- 
graph Co., Chicago, on “To Sell 
’Em, Tell ’Em.” 

At an earlier session on the first 
day, Herbert J. Tily general man- 
ager of Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, spoke on “How the 
Retailer Is Bringing Business 
Back”; Wallace B. Donham, dean 
of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, on 
“Getting Facts in Business,” and 
Charles W. Mears, dean of the 
Cleveland School of Advertising 
of Western Reserve University, 
on “Making Advertising Success- 
ful as a Communication.” 

The morning of the second day 
of the convention was spent in 
sightseeing and golfing. In the 
afternoon, standardization and 





Advertising Affiliation Discusses the 
New Demands of Business 


Annual Convention of Eastern and Middle Western Clubs “Takes 
Place at Cleveland 


elimination were urged by E. a. 


Parsonage, general managér of 
the John Deere Plow Works of 
Moline, Ill, in his talk on “Get- 
ting Rid of, Excess Baggage.” 


THE TIME LIMIT QUESTION 


A part of Mr. Parsonage’s ad- 
dress is given elsewhere in this 
issue of Printers’ INK. Marquis 
Regan, of New York, was another 
speaker at this session, Mr. Regan 
spoke on the subject of “Bringing 
Business Back through Better 
Marketing.” In _ this‘, address, 
among other topics, Mr. Regan 
spoke on the fallacy of accepting 
either the calendar or business 
year.as a unit of- sales effort. 
Mr. Regan’s remarks on this topic 
were as follows: 

“Because we sell on a one-year 
basis, we fail to plan on a two- 
year, three-year, or five-year 
basis, as necessary to attain ob- 
jectives that are perfectly clear in 
our own minds, or could. be, 

“Take, for example, a manu- 
facturer who has established his 
line with jobbers in forty cities 
throughout the country. ‘He knows 
that competition is contesting for 
the business of these same jobbers 
and that he must have good con- 
nections in at least thirty-five ad- 
ditional cities in order to have 
national zone centre distribution. 
How to do this is as definite .as 
an engineering -problem,; Starting 
from where he is, it may take two 
years to get to the top of the hill. 
In the meantime, -sales. through 
established outlets must be suitably, 
increased by certain intensive sales 
work, perhaps including .advertis- 
ing. 

“Will you tell me any. good 
reason why the manufacturer; 
whatever his -position:in: his mar- 
ket as regards quality, price and 
competition, should not face ‘this 
problem, lay out his plan and ex- 
pense budget, with the reasonable 
certainty that at the end;of a 
specified period of time he will 
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have arrived?” 

At an executive session on the 
closing day of the convention 
S. A. Weissenberger, advertising 
manager of Halle Bros, Co., of 
Cleveland, was elected president 
of the affiliation. He succeeds 
L. H. Greene, of Hamilton. Mr. 
Aschbacker, president of the To- 
ledo Club, was named first vice- 
president ; Edgar C. Neal, president 
of the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club, second vice-president; 
Arthur P. Kelly, Rochester club, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Responding to invitations of the 
Mayor, Chamber of Commerce 
and the advertising club, the Af- 
filiation decided to hold its twen- 
tieth annual session in Rochester 
next year, the dates to be deter- 
mined later. 


WORK OF BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS 


In the evening a banquet closed 
*the convention. Fresident Greene 
introduced the president-elect. At 
this dinner Edward B. Henning, 
Assistant Secretary U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, discussed 
“The Department of Labor and 
Its Relation to Business.” In this 
address Mr. Henning outlined the 
functions of the various bureaus 
of the, Department of Labor. 
Specific instances of the Depart- 
ment’s ability to co-operate with 
advertisers were also set forth, as, 
for example, when, in giving a 
description of the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, he 
said: 

“The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is of great importance to 
business because of the facts it 
gathers. Business, in order to be 
successful, must know many 
things. It must know the tendency 
of demand and supply of all com- 
modities. The successful adver- 
tiser must know where to increase 
his advertising and where to cut 
it down. Any advertiser would 
know that woolen blankets are 
more salable in the Northern 
States than in Florida, but he 
might have difficulty in knowing 
how to discriminate as to other 
items not so easily classified. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
monthly gathers the facts regard- 
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ing 403 articles covering ten 
groups of commodities represent- 
ing the economic life of the na- 
tion. This monthly survey clearly 
marks the tendency of cost and 
prices and general business con- 
ditions in the different parts of 
the country. The cost of living is 
a potential factor in business and 
this Bureau has the most com- 
plete facts on that important sub- 
ject of any agency in America. 
The prevailing rate of wages in 
sixty-six cities, covering ninety- 
one of the principal trades, is fur- 
nished annually by this Bureau. 

“There is a wealth of informa- 
tion in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that should be of special 
interest to the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of this coun- 
try and therefore to the adver- 
tiser. In 1918 the Bureau secured 
family budgets showing quantity 
of articles purchased from over 
12,000 families scattered through 
ninety-one localities in the United 
States. With this as a basis the 
price tendency is ascertained every 
month and within thirty days 1s 
ready for the press or for anyone 
who desires it. For instance, the 
Bureau shows that the average 
family consumes 88 pounds of 
canned salmon per year, but it 
also shows that 40 per cent of the 
families do not use salmon at all, 
which makes nearly fifteen pounds 
per family of those who use 
salmon at all. By proper advertis- 
ing in proper directions many of 
the 40 per cent of the families 
might be induced to eat canned 
salmon. Similar information is 
furnished with reference to the 
use of carpets, bedsteads, and all 
other items used by the average 
family.” 


Advertising Men Guests of 


Worcester Paper 
More than one hundred advertising 
agency men and special representatives 
from Boston and New York were guests 


of the Worcester, Mass., Telegram- 
Gasette at an outing in that city on 
May 24 and 25. 


_The Junior Advertising Club of New 
York, at its meeting held May 26, 
elected the following officers: 
President, Steiner; vice- 
president, W. J. Hanlon; secretary, 
Carl Eberhard; treasurer, A. C. Pratt. 
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Quaker Oats Has New 
President 


John Stuart, vice-president of the 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, has 
been elected president to succeed H. P. 
Crowell, who has become chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Sales of the Quaker Oats Company 
are unofficially estimated at 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent more than a year ago. 


Leaves Imperial Underwear 
Company 

L. C. Shively has resigned as sales 
and advertising manager of The Im- 
perial Underwear Company, Piqua, O. 
C. <A. Campbell, president of the 
Imperial company, is at present direct- 
ing its sales and advertising work. 


Joseph C. Schuld, formerly with 
Doremus & Co., Inc., and more recently 
with The William J. Bryan Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agencies, 
is now with the sales department of the 
Butler Printing Co., Inc., also of New 
York. 


The United Fast Color Eyelet has 
started a direct-by-mail advertising cam- 
paign to 10,000 selected shoe retailers 
for its product. 
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Death of George L. Fielder 


George L. Fielder, who was at one 
time associate publisher of the New 
York Evening Post, New York Evening 
Sun and the Hartford, Conn., Post, 
died at New York on May 23 in his 
fifty-seventh year. 


American Grapefruit Adver- 
tised in Great Britain 


The Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, 
Fla., has started an advertising cam- 
paign in Great Britain, with the avowed 
purpose of putting grapefruit on the 
breakfast tables of Great Britain. 


W. A. Miller Joins Insurance 
Companies 


Wallace A. Miller, formerly with the 
Hearst publications, is now adverts 
and publicity manager for the Norwic 
Union Indemnity and the Phoenix In- 
demnity, New York. 


“Golfers Magazine” Appoints 
Eastern Representative 


Golfers Magazine, Chicago, has a 
pointed Drey-Donohoe-Drey, New York, 
as special advertising representatives in 
charge of the Eastern territory. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Advertising Men Plan Game 
for Chicago Charity 


Chicago advertising men will hold 
their annual baseball game for the 
benefit of the Off-the-Street Club on 
the afternoon of June 3 at the White 
Sox Park, Chicago. The Off-the-Street 
Club is a boys’ and girls’ charitable 
organization which has been fostered 
and officered by advertising men in 
Chicago for twenty-two years. Charles 
Comiskey, owner of the White Sox, 
has donated his park, and the semi- 
professional teams representing Mar- 
shall Field & Company and the Kellogg 
Switchboard Company will play. 


Buffalo Agency Adds New 


Accounts 

The Niagara Metal Stamping Cor- 
poration, Niagara Falls, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of Premax coasters for chil- 
dren and hardware specialties, has 
placed its account with The Landsheft 
Advertising Agency, Buffalo. This 
agency has also obtained the accounts 
of Antipyo Tooth Paste; the Park 
Metalware Company, East Aurora, 
N. Y., maker of electrical and hard- 
ware specialties, and Dr. R. B. Waite’s 
Local Anesthetics, Springville, N. Y. 


Maple Producers Co-operative 
Association to Advertise 


“Frost-Elf” 


The Maple Producers Co-operative 
Association, Syracuse, N. Y., an organi- 
zation of farmers formed to market 
the product of maple trees, is plan- 
ning a campaign to advertise its 
products under the brand name of 
“Frost-Elf.” The account is with 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


Part of General Cigar Account 


for Rankin Agency 

The General Cigar Company, 
York, has appointed the Wm. * 
Rankin Co., New York, to handle the 
advertising for “Wm. Penn” and “Van 
Dyck” cigars. Frank Seaman, Inc.. 
New York, will continue to handle the 
advertising for “Robt. Burns,” “White 
Owl” and “Little Bobbie” cigars. 


New 
H 


Joins Katz Special Agency 

Joseph A. Steiner, formerly district 
sales promotion manager of the Detmar 
Woolen Company and for three years 
in the sales promotion department . of 
the Goodyear Rubber Company, is now 
on the New York soliciting staff of 
the E. Katz Special Advertising Agency. 


Greeting Card Account for 


George Batten 
The Rust Craft Publishers, 
Baston, gfeeting cards, have placed 
their account with George Batten Co., 
Inc. 


Inc., 
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National Merchandise Fair Ap- 
points Advertising Committee 


_ The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 

ciation which as reported in Printers’ 
Inx of May 4, is to hold a National 
Merchandise Fair at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, August 7 to 25, 
has appointed a committee to direct the 
Fair’s advertising. 

Michael Friedsam, of B. Altman & 
Co., New York, is chairman of the 
committee which also comprises George 

Mitton, of Jordan Marsh Co., 
Boston; Samuel Mundheim, of the 
Kaufmann Department Store, Inc., 
Pittsburgh; L. C. Nash, of the Burgess- 
Nash Co., Omaha; Samuel W. Reyburn, 
of Lord & Taylor, New York; Franklin 
Simon, of Franklin Simon & Co., New 
York; Morton Snellenburg, of N. 
Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia; Elmer 
T. Stevens, oi Chas. Stevens & 
Bros., Chicago; Percy S. Straus, of 
R Macy & Co., Inc., New York; 
Oscar Weber, of the J. L. Hudson Co., 
Detroit; Ira M. Younker, of Younker 
Brothers, Inc., Des Moines, and M. L. 
Wilkinson, of the Scruggs, Vandervoort- 
Barney Dry Goods Co., St. Louis. 

The account has been placed with 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


Export Publishers Association 
Elects Officers 


The Export Publishers Association of 
New York at its annual meeting elected 
J. L. Gilbert, of El Automovil Ameri 
cano, as its president; J. C. Welsh, of 
Dun’s International Review, vice 
president; Leslie Cunningham, of 
Ingenieria Internacional, secretary; 
Steven DeCsesznak, of Export, treas 
urer, and E. C. Johnston, of American 
Exporter; F. S. Norman, of El Co 
mercia, and F. E. Watts, of Electrical 
Export, as directors. 


Chain Tailor Shop System 
for Boston , 


The plan of establishing a chain 
system of tailor and cleansing shops 
under a unified management to be 
identified in the mind of rhe public as 
“public valet’ will be started in Boston 
in the near future. 

Harold Whitehead, associate profes- 
sor of sales relations, Boston University, 
is among those directing the enterprise, 
which has been incorporated. 


New Advertiser in Shelby- 
ville, Ill. 


The Sta-Rite Hair 


Pin Company, 
Shelbyville, Ill, heretofore a _  non- 
advertiser, has planned a newspaper 
campaign in Chicago. This campaign 
will be extended to other cities later. 
The Conover-Mooney Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, will handle 
the account. 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Here in the Indianapolis Radius 
there is one motor car to every 
7.41 persons. A prosperous, sub- 
stantial, bu ying market — easily 
cultivated through its one domi- 
nant newspaper. 


Theres 75 argument about 
Tic [ndianapolis News. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 





Nearly 6 million lines 
of classified say 
he is right! 


HE space buyer who uses ‘‘Clas- 
sified” as an index to display 
value, is using an infallible 

method. 


The paper to which most folks run to 


supply a need, make known a want, or 
announce the sad news of a death in 
the family, is the paper close to the 
hearts of the people. 


By the same token, the Sunpapers, with 
a combined morning and evening cir- 
culation of 230,000 (an increase of 
12,600 over April, 1921), point the way 
to reach the 733,000 people of Baltimore. 


And in the 5,797,000 lines of classified 
advertising which the Sunpapers car- 
ried last year, is the explanation of its 
amazing volume of display advertising. 
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The Sunpapers are recognized as one 


of the great classified mediums of 
America. 


Our Merchandising Department will be 
glad to tell you anything you want to 
know about the Baltimore market in 
its relation to your product. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE «mites SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Times Bildg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say * ‘Newspaper”’ 
--- They Say ‘‘Sunpaper’”’ 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





If You Own, 
Make Or Sell— BY 


on oC 
Advertising Novelties Trade Papers — 
Billboards Newspapers ong 
Magazines Electric Signs pany, 
Painted Boards Car Cards has ¥ 
Programs Industrial Films . ms 
Printing Engraving oz oy 
Art Work Posters ness. 

Th 
has t 
You should cash in on the 1922 Convention el 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the Ther 


. ° as § 

World— June 11 to 15 in Milwaukee. nen 
paig! 

Because the men who use these mediums steal 
to advertise their products—the men who “ae 


buy — will bein Milwaukee—10,000 of them. pany 

of t 
Consider this opportunity of calling your -. 
medium to the attention of these advertis- mire 
ing buyers. Think how quickly, easily, 


economically it can be done. 


Or anything else that advertisers buy— 


Concentrated advertising in The Journal 
will deliver the full buying power and 
attention of this Convention at one cost. 
Make your space reservations early— now 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


Circulation— Foreign Rate— 
In excess of 115,000 Daily 20 cents per line—$475.20 full page 





Come to Milwaukee June 11 to 15 











In Comes Advertising and Out Goes 
the Ticket Clerk 


Admiral Line Uses Display Space to Sell Public on Ocean Travel and 
Counter Salesmen Close Deal by Sale of Tickets 


By Willis Brindley 


Y selling the public through 

straightforward advertising 
on ocean travel, both for pleasure 
and business, and then lifting 
ticket clerks to the plane of sales- 
men, the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, operating the Admiral Line, 
has worked out a sales programme 
which in a few months has de- 
veloped wonderful results in the 
way of increased passenger busi- 
ness. 

The advertising campaign itself 
has been worked out with the care- 
ful attention to detail that is 
characteristic of modern selling. 
Then, in much the same fashion 
as salesmen for a manufacturer 
are sold on an advertising cam- 
paign, the men who actually sell 
steamship tickets have been shown 
how advertising may be used to 
increase the business of the com- 
pany and to better the condition 
of the individual employee. 

As a by-product of the cam- 
paign, the ticket men in the Ad- 
miral Line have quit being clerks 
and have acquired the title of 
salesmen and are being required 
to live up to the new designation. 

“A clerk is a man who makes 
marks in a book with a pencil 
or pen,” says H. R. Ryan, of the 
Admiral Line. “Clerks are neces- 
sary in any business. We need 
them in the steamship business, 
hut not to sell tickets. What we 
need to sell tickets are salesmen.” 

With a view to finding out how 
much, or how little, salesmanship 
was being used in the ticket offices, 
the company required each ticket 
agent to keep a tally, over a pe- 
riod of ten days, of the number 
of prospective travelers who 

illed at the office. This was 
done by furnishing each office 
with a counter such as is used 
to keep track of the number of 

rsons passing a given point 
when a chain store is considering 


the claims of a business location. 

Comparison of the total pros- 
pects with the ticket sales showed 
a most disheartening situation. 
The clerks were not, it appeared, 
salesmen. They were courteous 
and they waited on the public, but 
they did not sell the public as 
often as the company thought 
they should. 


TICKET AGENTS REWARDED TO MAKE 
SALES 


The result, as one feature of 
the sales campaign in which ad- 
vertising also has a large part, was 
the introduction of a sales con- 
test, now in progress as this is 
written, the contest applying both 
to offices and individuals, and the 
rewards to be paid, not accord- 
ing to total sales of tickets, but 
rather in accordance with per- 
centage of sales to prospects. 

This is being handled by requir- 
ing each salesman to keep a tally 
of the number of persons waited 
upon and the number sold each 
day, the totals being posted on a 
blackboard and relayed to the 
Admiral Line headquarters in 
Seattle. While each man keeps 
his own record of the number of 
persons waited upon, the company 
feels that there is no cause to 
worry over falsification of figures, 
since the sales figures must check 
with the ticket sales reports and 
with the figures posted on a board 
no salesman, even if so inclined, 
would dare post incorrect records 
for other salesmen to see. 

The immediate rewards offered 
are not large, being in the case of 
the office a cup or banner and in 
the case of salesmen an additional 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, but 
the records of salesmanship are 
to be the basis for promotions. 

“In a large organization, the 
executive is handicapped by a lack 
of information,” says Mr. Ryan. 
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“There may be a vacancy in the 
position of agent. Heretofore we 
have known how long a man has 
been with the company and some- 
thing about his personality, but 
now we are going to know what 
sort of a salesman he is.” 


E.G. MeMICKEN, Pass. Traffic Mgr.,LC. Smith Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


Pacific Coastwise Service 


ke ADMIRAL LINE 


SESS HF ALEXANDER. PRESIDENT as 


TICKET “SALESMEN” 


In considering sales potentiali- 
ties, the company has grouped 
prospects into three classes: 

1. Those entirely sold when they 
enter the office and requiring only 
ticketing. 

2. Those partially sold when 
they enter the office and requiring 
closing. 

3. Those shopping around and 
susceptible of being sold. 

The company figures that effi- 
cient, aggressive sales methods 
should sell all of class one, 90 
per cent of class two and 70 per 
cent of class three. 

The advertising campaign, while 


GET HELP OF ADVERTISING 
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intended to build prestige and 
good-will for the Admiral Line, 
is essentially a selling campaigi 
The slogan “Travel by Water” 
appears at the head of every ac- 
vertisement, in shaded letters so 
as not to dominate but always t» 
be seen, while tl 
Admiral Line nam 
plate is shown at tl 
bottom of the adver 
tisement in bold di 
play. A personal flavor 
is provided by the use 
of the passenger tra 
fic manager’s nam 
and address, and i 
quiries addressed 
him get a_ personal 
reply. A few days 
ago a man called 
the Admiral head 
quarters and ds 
manded to see Mi: 
McMicken, the pas 
senger traffic mai 
ager. Nobody els 
would do, and he savy 
Mr. McMicken. 

“T just wanted | 
say,” said the mar 
“that I was glad t 
get your letter and | 
had a’ fine trip.” 

The advertising 
copy, in brief text 
attempts to sell both 
the “Travel by Water” 
idea and the attra 
tions of particular 
trips. In favor 
travel by water, thi 
argument is mad: 
that a sea _ vacation 
begins at the beginning and ends 
at the end—there is no long, hard 
trip to tire the vacationist befor 
getting to his vacation resort and 
no tiresome return trip. Get 
aboard and you’re on your vac 
tion. “Three of a Kind and 
Pair” is the heading used for o1 
advertisement, the three of a kind 
being rest, recreation and relaxa 
tion and the pair being comfor' 
and cuisine. The argument is pe: 
sistently advanced that travel b 
water is a vacation in itself, ani 
this has been found especially ef 
fective with persons whose vaca 
tion period is limited. 
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‘* Saying Something’’ to the 
Nation’s Textile- Men’s Apparel 
TradeThrough the Daily News Record 


18,500 owners, managers and 
executives; in 1965 cities; in 
every state in the Union; 


receive timely news and ideas of the textile 
world, each morning, through the DAILY 
NEWS RECORD. 


The DAILY NEWS RECORD is read by 
the executives in cotton, woolen, and 
worsted mills—by retailers of clothing and 
furnishings for men and boys—and by the 
managers of other manufacturing, whole- 
saling, and retailing establishments dealing 
in textiles or clothing. Nine out of ten 
of these subscribers keep their subscriptions 
paid in advance year after year. That 
is why the sure, swift, direct route to 
the Textile-Men’s Apparel industry is 
through the advertising columns of the 


Daily Mews Record 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Other Fairchild Publications 


WOMEN’S WEAR MEN’S WEAR 
(afternoon) and the 


CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE 
FAIRCHILD DIRECTORIES 


Main Office: 8 East 13th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Since the tours advertised ,are 
up and dewn the Pacific Coast, 
from Alaska to Southern Cali- 
fornia, stress ‘as been laid in 
particular advertisements upon the 
attractions to be found in places 
distant from the place in which 
the advertisement appears. Thus 
an advertisement in a _ Seattle 
paper urges travel by water to 
California and shows a picture of 
a mission and a monk, while an 
advertisement appearing on the 
same day in San Diego or Los 
Angeles will advocate a visit to 
Puget Sound and show Seattle’s 
totem pole and _ forty-two-story 
Smith Building. California peo- 
ple are advised to use an ocean 
trip part way on a journey to the 
Atlantic coast or Middle West by 
a heading “Go East by Sailing 
North,” while Washington and 
Oregon people are advised to “Go 
East by Sailing South.” Since 
June and July are always crowded 
months on Alaska sailings, the 
advertising has been planned to 
stress the advantages of earlier 
and later travel to Alaska. An 
advertisement headed “May Opens 
the Alaska Season” had an ap- 
preciable effect on early Alaska 
sailing and an attempt is to be 
made to lengthen the season by 
advertising August and Septem- 
ber also as Alaska months. 

Since the advertising was in- 
tended to develop new business 
rather than.merely to give infor- 
mation to persons already par- 
tially or completely sold, instruc- 
tions were given publishers to keep 
it off the travel and transportation 
pages. Informative copy, how- 
ever, giving exact sailing dates, is 
also used, this being in smaller 
space, on the transportation page 
and the placing of this is left 
with the ticket agent. 

It is interesting to note, in con- 
clusion, that, coincidental with its 
advertising programme, the com- 
pany has improved its service by 
adding bigger, better boats. 
Three or four days before the 
Ruth Alexander sailed on its first 
trip from San _ Francisco to 
Seattle there were thirteen pas- 
sengers booked. An _ advertise- 
ment headed “Ruth Alexander 
Sails Friday,” and containing the 
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information that the Ruth , was 
455 feet long and 55 feet wide 
(landsmen seeking a_ vacation 
know nothing about tonnage but 
can appreciate figures when length 
and width are shown), together 
with some salesmanship at thx 
ticket office, sold 170 tickets to 
Seattle. As this is written, the 
H. F. Alexander, claimed to be 
the fastest ship afloat, is en route 
from the Atlantic coast by way of 
the Panama Canal, and will be 
put into coastwise service. This 
ship will make the thousand-mile 
trip between Seattle and San 
Francisco in thirty-six hours, 
which is nine hours better than 
train time, and the speed of the 
boat is to be featured in adver- 
tising directed toward business 
men who have occasion to travel 
between the two cities, 


—_—— 


Summer Sales Ideas Discussed 
by Business Publishers 


At a meeting of the New York Busi 
ness Publishers’ Association on May 26 
addresses on “How to Kill the Sum 
mer Slump,” were made by F. M 
Feiker of the McGraw-Hill Co.; FE. ] 
Buttenheim, of American City: F S$ 
Sly, of Architectural and Building 
Press, David B. Gibson, of The Brick 
and Clay Record, and Roy Dickinson 
of Printers’ Ink. 

The necessity for a careful sales 
analysis, study of sales plans and ideas 
for new methods of distribution, new 
sales outlets, and new off-season prod 
ucts for manufacturers was stressed by 
all the speakers. 

Ideas regarding prizes offered t 
dealers for the best summer sales, plan- 
to induce the salesmen to make an inti 
mate study of his prospect's business, 
and the lengthening of the buying -ea 
son for many products were brought 
out in the discussion. 


Hush-A-Phone Corp. to 
Advertise 


The Hush-A-Phone Corporation, New 
York, is planning a campaign to adver 
tise the Hush-A-Phone, a device fo 
telephones which prevents telephon 
conversation being overheard. Busincs 
papers and newspapers will be used 
The account is with Rufus Bradfor 
Burnham, New York advertising agent 


Winston-Salem “Journal” 
Appoints Representative 


The Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has appointed the Benjamin & Kentno: 
Company as its representatives in the 
national a-lvertising field. 


Journa 
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RTE does miraculous things with 

line. His technique is at once the 
delight and the despair of other artists. 
For the past five years Erté has been 
presenting his remarkable creations to 
the American woman of wealth and 
social position exclusively through the 
pages of Harper’s Bazar. 


Harpers Basar 
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GhAe an 
DETROIT JOURNAL |] w 
publishes daily fre 

ne 

PUBLIC LEDGER | « 
Foreign News Pi 

“After a carefully watched trial of the H 
Ledger Foreign News Service for several th 
months I want to register for the Detroit as 


Journal a very strong regard for what I am 
convinced is the most satisfactory cable th: 


PUBLIC 


The circulation of the Public Ledger, morning and 
evening, is more than 250,000 
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service available for any American news- 
paper. 

“Two facts stand out in the general excel- 
lence of the service: first, the authoritative 
character of the dispatches; second, the 
policy of The Ledger in concentrating 
correspondents where big news is breaking. 
Because of this policy the service rises 
above mere ‘feature quality’ and becomes 
a great spot news service.” . 

(Signed) GROVE PATTERSON 
Managing Editor 
The Detroit Journal 


The Detroit Journal is famous for the volume 
and excellence of its foreign news and 


Washington dispatches. Though well served 
from various sources, its reputation for foreign 
news rests heavily on its exclusive rights to the 
full cable news service of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Hundreds of notable newspapers testify to 
the authority of Public Ledger news and 
features by subscribing for them regularly 
through the Ledger Syndicate. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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Seventh Crop-Producing | Saic 
State Your Market— < 
ng, 

Most recent reports of the UV. S. cove 

Census Bureau credit Oklahoma a = 

with seventh place in value of crops pro- pe. 

duced. Oklahoma is tenth in value of . bows 
animals sold and slaughtered, according It’s 

to the same authority. ME 
ine 

Few advertisers credit this prosperous ode 

young state with the enormous buying roy 

power it actually controls. Yet it is : cally 
undoubtedly one of the ten leading farm s ing. 
markets! <a 
: iad 

Sales conditions are excellent in Okla- -_ 
homanow. Next month farmers get their rm 

first money from harvest. Isn’t it about scree 

time for you to go after business in the the ¢ 

hustling Southwest? — 
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“Do It Yourself” as an Advertising 
Theme 


Campaigns Attempting to Influence the Public to Shoulder New 
Responsibilities in Office and Home 


By A. L. Townsend 


"T’WO commuters were talking 

over their summer plans. 
Said one, “I am making nineteen 
screens for my windows. It is 

big job, but it is very interest- 
ing, and I am surprised to dis- 
cover that I am not such a bad 
carpenter after all.” 

“Why go to all that trouble?” 
demanded his companion. “I 
hought my screens ready made. 
It's a great deal easier.” 

“But think of the saving,” was 
the response. “I have figured it 
all out and I can equip my entire 
house with screens at almost half 
the price. Bought my lumber lo- 
cally and special copper screen- 
ing. Lots of fun, besides.” 

Then he explained that the idea 
had been suggested to him by an 
advertisement. A manufacturer 
of copper screening had come out 
for the home-made type of 
screen and had even suggested 
the correct method of making the 
frames, fitting them, tacking on 
the screening, etc. 

was not a good idea from 
the standpoint of the makers of 
complete window screens, in stand- 
ard sizes, to be retailed by the 
house-furnishing and hardware 
store. But it most assuredly was 
a wise move for the manufacturer 
of a certain kind of screening, 
cause the chances were that in 
¢ majority of cases the trade- 
marked brand would be used. 
lhe most casual study of mod- 
rn advertising certainly suggests 
at it is teaching the American 
tizen to do things for himself, 
be self-reliant, resourceful, 

{-sufficient unto himself, around 

* home and in his office. 

| like these collars,” says a 

tomer, as he purchases a half 

en Van Heusens, “because I 

‘t have to send them to the 
idry. I can clean them my- 
It means simply a wash in 


the basin and flattening them out 
on the side of the bath-tub. Don’t 
even bother my wife, and when 
she is away it’s a cinch.” 

It is often not so much a mat- 
ter of economy in the advertising 
argument as one of personal in- 
itiative, the ability to accomplish. 


HOME PAINTING A POPULAR 
PASTIME 


In one particular suburban 
section this spring, several adver- 
tising campaigns, conducted in 
behalf of paint and varnish for 
automobiles, have caused the pro- 
fessional to scurry around for 
enough to keep him busy. On a 
certain May Saturday no less 
than fourteen men were bserved 
repainting their own automobiles. 

And they were having a fine 
time doing it, too. They enjoyed 
every second of the work. That 
they had been strongly influenced 
to do this by the campaigns con- 
ducted by the makers of the paint 
and the varnish is not to be ques- 
tioned. One of the most popular 
forms of illustration just now is 
the one depicting father, mother 
and the children rehabilitating 
some article of household utility. 

There always has been a trade 
squabble on this score. It is 
known of a certain paint manu- 
facturer that after repeated ad- 
vertising attempts to influence the 
painter himself, a new campaign 
was started, featuring the con- 
sumer using the paint on chairs, 
floors, etc., and the professional 
painter was finally made to see 
the argument after entire neigh- 
borhoods went: at the work. 

The rapid advance of inven- 
tion, the constant improvements 
being made in all fields of manu- 
facture, have more of a tendency 
to encourage the “do-it-yourself” 
idea than any arguments in favor 
of economy. 
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Makers of radio sets-and parts 
declare that the growth of the idea 
seems to be closely allied with 
an American love of “tinkering.” 
Here is something a man can set 
up for himself, wire, regulate, 
manage, with no outside inter- 
ference. 

There has been an immense in- 
crease of recent years of the sale 
of home carpentry kits. In many 
homes now you are apt to find a 
neatly equipped shop, where all 
of the jobs that were once done 
by professional carpenters are ex- 
ecuted by some member of the 
family. 

A campaign for a shoe polish 
has been constructed almost en- 
tirely on the do-it-yourself plan, 
the consumer being reminded that 
he is apt to get a better shine and 
protect his shoes and that the sav- 
ing—well, at the rate of ten cents 
every day or two, the sum mounts 
up rather rapidly. 

Several makers of chocolate 
and malted milk have devised a 
way of convincing people that 
their favorite beverages can be 
made quite as easily and more 
economically at home. 

A vigorously conducted cam- 
paign in behalf of a special mani- 
curing set and essential acces- 
sories has wooed more than one 
woman away from the job that 
was once turned over to a pro- 
fessional, at a handsome fee, not 
counting the expected tip. 

Products such as Lux have cut 
into the expensive work of laun- 
dering delicate fabrics. The sug- 
gestion so often visualized of 
safely and economically doing 
these tasks in your home has 
made sure inroads on professional 
talent. 

The ironing machines argue that 
ironing can be done very easily 
as things go now, and the elec- 
tric washing machine is a clinch- 
ing argument for the entire job, 
from first to last. 

If in the advertising father is 
shown at any home task of paint- 
ing or carpentry, the family 
watches him, admirably, and with 
perhaps just a shade of jealousy. 
It looks to be lots of fun. These 
pictorial factors have unquestion- 
ably helped. 
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It is inherent in a majority o 
persons to want to investigate, to 
“fuss around” with unconventional 
tasks, to accomplish that which 
others make a professional job. 

Interest is kept alive in home 
cooking and. in the unquestioned 
slavery of three meals a day b 
the romance that is so often put 
into kitchen range campaigns. 
New devices are constantly added 
to old models and there are ney 
reasons why a woman may b 
made content with her often 
compulsory responsibility. The 
kitchen cabinet has helped. So 
have elect¢ical contrivances, 

“We noted a falling off in sales 
of our gas range,” admitted a 
manufacturer to the writer, “and 
when the dealer questioned women 
they all said the same thing. 
Cooking was hard work. More 
and more folks were going out 
for their meals or trying to sup- 
port expensive servants when 
their pocketbooks really did not 
justify it. 

“Then we added eleven new 
features to our range. They re- 
vived interest, not only in our 
product but in the idea of home 
cooking, and sales began to in- 
crease immediately.” 


Lumber Publications Sold 


W. C. Howe and A. R. Kriechbaum 
have acquired the interests of the 
United Publishers Corporation, New 
York, in the Commercial Journal Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, the Commercial 
Journal Company, Inc., St. Louis, and 
the publications Lumber, The National 
aw Merchant and “Lumber’s Cata 
og. 

The present officers of the Commer- 
cial Journal Company, Inc., are W. C. 
owe, president and treasurer; A. 

Kriechbaum, vice-president, and F. 
Murray, secretary. The change 
ownership, it is stated, involves 
change of consequence in the policies 
under which the business is operated 


California Olive Growers 
Consider Marketing 


The California Olive Growers pro 
poses to organize growers of olives in 
that State into an organization that will 


promote the olive industry, handle, 
pack, advertise and sell the crop of 
olives grown by its members. The pro- 
posed organization would be operated 
viong lines similar to the Sun Maid 
Growers, raisins, and the California 
Peach and Fig Growers, Inc. 
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What Makes a 
Good Newspaper? 


If there were only one answer 
there would be only one news- 
paper in Chicago. 


There are six. 


Each one is in some measure 
distinctive, having a particular 
appeal to the interest of its 
patrons. 


The Evening American is read 
every week day by more than 
1,200,000 people—over 40% of 
all the people who read the four 
Chicago evening newspapers. 


So it must be a good newspaper. 


EVENING 























How Industry Can Get Rid of Its 
Excess Baggage 


All 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


in America Must Give Heed to 


the Lesson of Standardization and Elimination 


By E. E. Parsonage 


General Manager, John Deere Wagon Works 


HE one lesson Henry Ford 

has taught American business 
is the value and necessity from a 
profit standpoint of building with 
a picture of the class of people 
you wish to serve, and then con- 
centrating all energies to serving 
that class—securing a cost based 
on quantity production as of first 
importance. 

Your next determination is to 
go straight ahead. Don’t let your 
salesmen, friends or customers 
lead you off after false gods. 

One of the false gods of today 
is the mistaken idea that you must 
duplicate, steal or pattern after 
all your competitors’ good fea- 
tures. 

We succeed under such a sys- 
tem in industry in spite of our 
faults. A tremendous effort is 
being made today in all lines of 
industry to arrive at new cost 
levels. Industry is realizing more 
today than at any time in the his- 
tory of the country the necessity 
for reducing first costs. Reduc- 
tion in labor alone will not bring 
the answer. 

The wise manufacturer is ana- 
lyzing his entire production sys- 
tem and eliminating varicties that 
he finds have been in the past 
“Excess Baggage.” 

I know one factory which only 
recently found that reduction in 
piece rates and wages totaled ten 
cents per unit. 

After an extended analysis of 
their routing system and manu- 
facturing schedules they spent 
$50,000 in new equipment and in 
changing machinery and new 
routing of material. A _ saving 
was made, per unit, of twenty 
cents. 


By 


F rom an address before the convention 
of the Advertising Affiliation at Cleve- 
land, May 27. 


eliminating obsolete varie- 
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ties and those sizes and styles that 
they have not been able to sell in 
worth-while quantities, it was ap- 
parent a further saving could be 
made per unit, all the way through 
the line, of thirty cents. 

In other words, elimination and 
standardization, alone, is saving 
this concern as much money in 
the first cost of the goods as their 
reduction in labor and a revamp 
ing of their entire factory equip- 
ment. 

It is an easy matter to assume 
that competitive conditions de 
mand certain styles and varieties, 
but a real analysis in practically 
every case indicates that the sales- 
men, in order to please the whims 
of individual customers, will in 
sist upon the manufacture of types 
or sizes that can only be sold 
locally and with positive assur 
ance that there will never be a 
demand for the articles in suf 
ficient quantities to warrant their 
manufacture profitably. 

Most any retail stock of goods 
today shows clearly a tremendous 
investment of capital with  in- 
creasingly slow turn-overs, due to 
the mistaken idea that every little 
whim of the purchaser must be 
met in order to succeed as a mer- 
chant. 

I have heard more than one 
good advertising man say that the 
hardest part of his job was to 
advertise and present the tremen 
dous varieties he has to deal with 
to the purchasing public. 

The manufacturers of farm im- 
plements and wagons have’ prob- 
ably accomplished as much in the 
way of simplification, in getting 
rid of excess baggage, as any 
other line of industry. This was 
due primarily to the effort initiated 
during the war. 

As a practical illustration: In 
1916 one of the larger waxon 
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THE 
DESTRUCTIVE FORCE 
OF SILENCE 








= ee|® “HAVE advertised a long while,” 
A Ves sy) said a manufacturer. who wished 
A Le, iy “ ° 

am Yesyeg| to stop. “And have good will. 
\g That good will will last us fora 
long while. We don’t need to add 
to it right now.” 

To some extent that is so. The flywheel goes 
on turning for a while after the power is shut off. 
But not for long. And when it stops it takes 
more power to start it, by six times, than it 
takes to keep it running. 

One might almost as well say: 

“We won’t buy coal now that it is so ex- 
pensive, we will gradually chop up the plant and 
burn that in the furnace until coal is cheaper. 
And then we can rebuild the plant.” 

Good will is a fine thing to use. 

But not a fine thing to use up. 

Nothing is ever finished—done. Time is de- 
structive. Stop building up and time starts tearing 
down. Some things last longer than others. 
But nothing lasts so very long. You think of your 
plant, for instance, as built. But it only stays 
built because you are painting and repairing and 
gradually but continually replacing it bit by bit. 

Think how much more rapid the inevitable 
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loss in a thing so intangible as familiarity—as 
reputation—as good will. Out of sight, out of 
mind—not all in a minute but before so very long. 

Advertisers who stop advertising expose the 
advertising structure, on which they have in- 
vested much money for many years, to ele- 
ments quite as destructive and more rapid in 
their action than those which attack and dis- 
integrate an unfinished, abandoned building. 

In almost. every community you will find 
the ruins of an ambitious but unfinished man- 
sion—generally called Somebody’s Folly. 

Much money went into the work and then 
financial reverses stopped it all. And the winds 
blew and the rains descended and the sun 
warped the wood and the dampness rotted it, 
and rust and decay completed its ruin. 

Now, an advertising structure, dependent on 
familiarity and reputation, can never be finished 
even to the extent that a building can be fin- 
ished. We venture to say that never, in your 
most optimistic moments, have you felt that 
your advertising structure was finished and that 
it would shelter and protect your established 
business forever after. 

No, you realize, when you stop to think, that 
the work of building must go on until the end 
of time. 

Good will is a fine thing to use. 

But not a fine thing to use up. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, rnc. 


250 Fiera Avenue, New Yorx 
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manufacturers discovered (and I 
use discover literally) that it had 
been manufacturing 1260 kinds of 
varieties of farm-wagon wheels. 
This number has now been re- 
duced to less than 150 sizes and 
the elimination work has not been 
finished, 

Another example: <A large man- 
ufacturer of seeding machinery 
reduced sizes and styles between 
1916 and 1920 over 50 per cent. 
This same factory was able in 
1916 to manufacture only 60 per 
cent of its output in ao of 300 
units at a time. In 1920 93 per 
cent of the output was in runs of 
over 300 

In two other implement 
tories the results are: 

Factory No. 1. As a result of 
elimination, cut from inventory, 
30 per cent and the actual saving 
in interest charges amounted to 
$9,500 per annum. 

Factory No. 2. In 1920 an in- 
ventory saving of 20 per cent was 
made as compared with 1918. 
Thirty per cent as compared with 
1917. Based on an inventory in 
this case of $1,500,000 the interest 
saving was $27,000 a year. Stories 
of this character can be com- 
pounded indefinitely. 

A bulletin issued by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standard Commit- 
tee indicates that the manufacturers 
of Germany have combined na- 
tionally in the various industries 
and have published and made ef- 
fective sweeping standards in all 
lines of industry. This late stand- 
ardization movement in Germany 
has been followed recently in 
Austria, Holland, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Standardization and elimination 
of surplus variety is said to be 
the principal topic discussed in all 
manufacturing and sales circles in 
England today. 

Secretary Hoover is giving a 
large portion of his energies and 
those of the Department of Com- 
merce to work along standardiza- 
tion lines. Last week a simplifi- 
cation conference was held with 
the Department of Commerce for 
the purpose of standardizing a 
size of bed springs so that a spring 
of a certain size would fit either 
a wooden or iron bed. 


fac- 
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A conference has been in ses- 
sion for the last two days with 
Secretary Hoover composed oi 
producers and consumers of lum- 
ber, including representatives, oi 
saw mills, architects, retailers 
railways, etc. in an effort to 
standardize lumber dimensions 
You can hardly conceive of what 
this meeting will mean in_ the 
building trades alone. 

Fundamentally, increased pro 
duction spells a lower cost per 
unit. Doubling the production oj 
any unit reduces the overheads 
per unit by substantially 50 per 
cent. Increased production, there 
fore, guarantees lower prices to 
the consumer. 

Therefore, I believe that every 
man connected with either manu- 
facturing or distribution in this 
country should take up seriously 
the elimination problem in his 
own industry. 

The principal reason why we 
are enjoying today the luxuries 
and necessities we did not have 
twenty years ago is due to in- 
creased production. Increased pro- 
duction always means a reduced 
cost to the public. 

In the final analysis it seems to 
me that our growth in this coun- 
try and our standing in the world 
trade will depend largely upon 
how seriously we take on the job 
of wiping out “excess baggage” 
in industry. 


York Wholesale Grocers 
Consolidate 

Two of the largest wholesale grocers 

and distributors in New York have been 


New 


consolidated in the merger of Koenig 
& Schuster with Francis H. Leggett & 
Co. The name of the latter company 
will be reta‘ned. Carl Schuster and 
Philip C. Staib, of Koenig & Schuster, 
are both associated with the Leggett or- 
ganization, the latter having been made 
a director. 

Francis H. Leggett & Co. are adver- 
tisers of “Premier” brand products 


7 . ° e me 8 , 
New Service in Cincinnati 
Clarence W. Payne, who for the last 

five years has been advertising manager 

of The Kemper Thomas Co., Cincin- 
nati, has resigned to become associa‘ 

with the Crawford Addressing Co., of 
that city. The company name will be 
changed to the Crawford Advertising 

Co., and will render advertising service. 
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Why Did the Stock 


Market Go “Up? 


fz HEY say the stock market is a barometer of bus- 
iness whose major movements precede those of 
trade by some few months. This spring in March and 
April and May stock prices climbed spectacularly in a 
series of exciting million-share days. 


Why? Because the farmer has “turned the corner”. And 
about July when he begins to market his crops at the 
higher prices he is going to be a great buyer. 


The auto makers expect to sell the farmer more cars 
than they have sold to him for three years. The trac- 
tor makers are sure that their business will exceed all 
recent records. The makers of things for personal use— 
special foods, toilet articles, luxuries of one sort or an- 
other, believe he will have ‘more to spend. 


In short the farmers’ increased purchasing power is ex- 
pected to put all the wheels of industry to humming 
again and torestore business to the long expected normal. 





A Good Buyer 
who will get better 


ARM LIFE is close to the farmer and 

it knows that his business condition 

was never as bad as it was painted. 

He has had business to give right along 

and he has given it in profitable vol- 

ume to Farm Life advertisers. He had no rent to 
pay in most cases and little staple food to buy. 
What money he had was spendable for the good 
things of life, while city people of the common 

<7 sort were circumstanced quite differently. 


But we agree that he is going to have more bus- 
iness to give this fall than he has had for some 
time previously. He will give it still more liberally 
to those advertisers who speak to him thru his 
favorite farm paper—the publication which, by 
its humanity, humor and good cheer, has won its 
way to one of the warmest places in his heart. 
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What are you going 
to do about it? 


Hs you made your plans to get your share 

of this greater business? Have you arranged 
to tell your story to the farmer directly through 
a representative that he respects? 


You should do so now. And as you figure your 
appropriation place Farm Life at the top of the 
list if you are a strictly agricultural advertiser. 
Give it a prominent place among the other mag- 
azines if you are a maker of necessities, or luxuries 
for the personal use of comfortable people every- 
where. 


It deserves that prominenceand will repay you well. 
For itis of that group of national farm publications 
whose superior editorial appeal has been steadily 
winning the farmer away from the old-time sec- 
tional and technical farm paper. Farm Life is not 
only one of the group, but in progress and rapidly ¢ 
; J 
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growing strength—it is the leader. The past few 
years of so called “depression” have been kind to 
Farm Life. They have wonderfully increased its cir- 
culation, its advertising revenue, its editorial and 


mechancial quality. 


Farm Life is bringing better results for its adver- 
tisers than at any time during its history. In many 
cases it tops the advertiser’s list as producing bus- 
iness at the lowest cost per sale of any paper in 


its field. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Tue James M. Rippte Company 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ST.LOUIS - ATLANTA - CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Improvement in Registration of 


Trade-Marks 


Administration Takes Steps to Counteract Demand for Separate Trade- 
Mark Bureau 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


"THE results of Secretary 
Hoover’s special investigation 

f the need for the creation of a 
separate Trade-Mark Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce heave not 
been made public. But the con- 
ditions leading to the demand for 
such a Bureau have become ap- 
parent to the present Commissioner 
of Patents and his administrative 
assistants who have taken an un- 
usually keen and sympathetic 
interest in the trade-mark side of 
the Patent Office and have put into 
force several measures designed to 
improve these conditions. 

In the first place, the examina- 
tion of applications for design 
patents has been entirely separated 
from the examination of applica- 
ions for trade-mark registration, 
a change that has not only re- 
lieved the heavily overburdened 
trade-mark examiners of con- 
siderable work and _ responsibility 
but has vastly improved the con- 
duct of design patent applications. 
The words “trade-mark” and “de- 
sign” are used almost _inter- 
changeably by the layman so that 
the separation of these two and the 
granting of “patents” to cover the 
one and “certificates of registra- 
tion” to cover the other undoubt- 
edly seems inexplicable to many. 
The two, however, are quite 
different and are not only governed 

different laws but such laws 
find their basis and justification in 
ntirely different sections of the 
Constitution. 

If one invents a “new” and 

irnamental” design for an article 

manufacture, as a design for a 
ug, one is entitled to a patent for 
i limited number of years covering 
the same. The design, however, 
must be both “new” and “orna- 
nental.” Moreover, after the 
xpiration of the patent, anyone 
nay use it. A trade-mark, on the 


other hand, need not be “new” per 
se, so long as the claimant was the 
first to use it as an identifying 
mark for a certain product. Even 
then, he does not get a “patent,” 
but merely a certificate of registra- 
tion constituting prima facie evi- 
dence of his ownership of the 
mark. This ownership is not 
limited by law in duration, but 
continues so long as the use of the 
mark continues. This brief expo- 
sition of the distinction between 
design patents and certificates of 
trade-mark registration may serve 
to emphasize the wisdom of the 
action of the present Administra- 
tion in establishing a separate Divi- 
sion of Design Patents in the 
Patent Office although not specifi- 
cally authorized by law to do so. 

COMMISSIONER FENNING’S RE- 

SEARCH 

Another far-reaching improve- 
ment along these lines is the dele- 
gation to a particular Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents of special 
supervision of the trade-mark ad- 
ministration. Commissioner Fen- 
ning, to whom this task has fallen, 
has considered many suggestions 
for improvement of the trade-mark 
registration work, and has not 
hesitated to get to the bottom of 
each by personal investigation and 
conferences so as to sift the bad 
from the good. These investiga- 
tions and conferences have not 
only been responsible for many of 
the changes noted herein, but have 
given Commissioner Fenning a 
more practical and broader “trade- 
mark sense” than has ordinarily 
been displayed by most of his 
predecessors and this is shown by 
the fairness of the recent trade- 
mark decisions of the Office on ap- 
peal, most of which have been 
written by Mr. Fenning. 

To Commissioner Robertson, of 
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course, the greater credit is due 
because he has been the directing 
force over both patents and trade- 
marks and has succeeded in im- 
proving the administration of both 
under the most adverse conditions 
largely by wise delegation of duties 
just as trade-marks were delegated 
to Mr. Fenning, although the final 
decision in most cases has had to 
be Commissioner Robertson's. 
Perhaps the most prominent and 
immediately beneficial improve- 
ment of the present Administration 
is the recent revision of the classi- 
fied files of registered trade-marks. 
While this revision necessitated 
the closing of the “search room” 
for more than a month during 
which time most of the trade-mark 
examiners paid no attention to 
their regular work of examining 
trade-mark applications but de- 
voted all of their energies to the 
revision, it is believed that the 
- time lost will be regained within 
a few months because of the much 
greater facility with which both 
examiners and attorneys can make 
their trade-mark novelty searches. 
As trade-mark searches are ad- 
mittedly the most important re- 
quirement in connection with the 
adoption of a trade-mark, it may 
not be amiss to indicate briefly 
just how the Patent Office records 
are classified. In the first place, 
printed copies of all trade-mark 
registrations from the first one 
granted to the current date are 
bound in scores of volumes 
chronologically. If, therefore, one 
has the number of a trade-mark or 
the date of the registration and 
any other information concerning 
it, further information may easily 
be obtained by recourse to these 
bound volumes where a picture of 
the trade-mark and full informa- 
tion concerning it may be found. 
If, however, one wishes to find 
all trade-marks registered in a 
given name, then one may refer to 
the annual indexes of registrants 
which will furnish this information 
quite readily. Then again, all 
registered trade-marks are classi- 
fied by the articles on which the 
trade-mark is used according to 
the official classification which con- 
tains fifty separate classes. While 
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there are comparatively few marks 
registered ‘in certain of these 
classes, there are so many marks 
registered in each of the other 
classes, particularly the “food 
stuff” and the “chemical and medic 
inal” class that this classification 
file is seldom used for making 
preliminary novelty searches. Fo: 
an expert to search all marks 
registered in the “foodstuff” class 
would, no doubt, take several days 
For the convenience both of the 
examiners and of attorneys, there- 
fore, the Patent Office some years 
ago instituted two other classifi- 
cations of trade-marks, one cover- 
ing words and the other covering 
symbols. 


REVISING OF TERMS 


The word “classification” or “in- 
dex” is the one that has just been 
revised (this revision consisting 
largely in the merger of separate 
word indexes covering separate 
periods of registration) and is de 
signed to be a complete alphabetical 
index of all words claimed in 
every certificate of registration 
that has ever been issued, without 
regard to the goods on which the 
trade-mark is used, which are 
shown in each case on the printed 
registration embodied in the index 
arranged for the most part 
chronologically by dates of regis 
tration. Thus, if one wants to 
know whether “Anglican” has been 
registered for canned fish, one may 
now go to a drawer that contains 
printed copies of all registrations 
comprising the word “Anglican.” 
An examination of each of thes: 
registrations will readily show 
> ead any of them cover canned 

sn. 

The index of symbols is a: 
ranged on somewhat the sam: 
principle except that these ar: 
classified according to the natur’ 
of the symbol, ¢. ¢., heart, sta: 
human beings, fish, articles of 
manufacture, scenery, mythologi 
cal, etc., and wherever there is a 
sufficient number of registrations 
showing a single symbol as for in 
stance diamonds, these registrations 
are sub-classified according to tl 
class of goods on which the mark 
is used. Thus, if one wants 
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NUMBER TWENTY-TWO OF'A SERIES 








Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 


APPEAL TO MEN— 


Another Reason for the 
Boston American's 


rroved value 
to Advertisers 


Typical tributes to the Boston 
American’s influence among men are 
letters received in the last few days 
from the Glaser Corporation, Adver- 
tising, commending the results on 
the Pippins Cigar campaign, and 
from Leopold Morse Co., well known 
makers and retailers of men’s cloth- 
ing. 


These, and hundreds of other letters 
on file, give interesting facts to 
advertisers in the New England field. 


A Remarkable Three-Cent Evening Newspaper 
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ascertain if a blue diamond is reg- 
istered for mayonnaise dressing, one 
may turn te the diamond registra- 
tions in Class 46 which is the food- 
stuff class and by investigating the 
copies of certificates in. two or 
three drawers soon determine 
whether a blue diamond is regis- 
tered for the product in question. 

Some of these various classified 
lists or indexes of trade-marks 
were not started until late in the 
history of trade-mark registration. 
Besides this the “personal equa- 
tion” enters largely into the filing 
away of each registration and some 
of these classifications are even 
now comprised of bundles of 
printed copies of registrations not 
even bound or tied together nor 
given any special measure of su- 
pervision. It is recognized, there- 
fore, that the only absolutely re- 
liable index is the collection of 
bound volumes of registered marks 
“arranged according to numbers 
and dates of registration. For the 
most part, however, the searches 
that are ordinarily made of the 
other indexes are reliable, particu- 
larly if the search is thoroughly 
and painstakingly made. 

The latest improvement in trade- 
mark administration is contained in 
a recent announcement of the Civil 
Service Commission to the effect 
that on May 24 there would be 
held a competitive examination for 
the post of assistant examiner of 
trade-marks and designs to fill 
vacancies in the Patent Office, 
which under the recent Patent 
Office rehabilitation legislation pays 
from $1,500 to $2,290 per annum. 
Until now, the staff of trade-mark 
examiners has been recruited from 
those who had passed the very 
technical examination required of 
applicants for the post of Patent 
Examiner and from those holding 
clerical positions in the Patent 
Office or elsewhere in the Govern- 
ment. As a general rule, clerks 
never rose higher than the post of 
Fourth-Assistant Examiner of 
Trade-marks with the result or for 
the reason that the higher posts 
were given to men who had passed 
the patent examination. Appoint- 
ments to these higher posts over 
the heads of those who had over 
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long periods of time shown pr. 
ficiency in trade-mark é¢xaminati 
of patent examiners with no pa 
ticular aptitude for or ‘ability 
the examination of 
have in the past tended to weak 
the morale in the trade-mark diy 
sion and in some cases have co 
tributed to inefficiency. 

While the recent “turnover 
the Bureau of Printing and E: 
graving has shown the power « 
the Executive over posts heretofo: 
considered “safe” under the Ciy 
Service law, it is hoped that tl 
action of the Patent Office official 
in placing the post of i 
Examiner of Trade-marks a1 
Designs under the Civil 
presages the definite discontin: 
ance of indiscriminate transfe: 
from the patent to'the trade-mar 
service and. vice-versa. 


” 


Three Lightner Papers Move t 
New Orleans 
The offices of The 


Beaumont, Tex., the 
Bulletin, Atlanta, Ga., and the Fish & 
Oyster Reporter, Jacksonville, Fla., ha 
been moved to New Orleans. 17 
city will be the headquarters 
Southern. group of publications of t 
Lightner Publishing Company 
Wellington Brink, heretofore manag 
editor of The Rice Journal, will be ed 
tor and manager of the three 
named above and of the Guif Mar 
Register, which has been published 
New Orleans 


Rice . Journ 
Sweet Pota 


Obtains Knit Wear Account 
The Fifth Avenue Knit Wear Mig 
Co., New York, has placed its adv: 
tising with Carr & Columbia, Inc., N 
York advertising agency This ager 
also has the account of the Ka-l 
Sales Agency, Inc., 
representative, New York. 


P. L. Apgar Makes Change 
RP. 24 


representative and 
manager of the New 
come sales manager of 
Press, Inc., New York 


formerly publish« 
national advertis 
York Sun, has 
The Warsh 
lithography 


Apgar, 


Chicago Appointment by 


B. Ziff Co. 


Heilman, formerly with 
Washington Park National Bank, ‘ 
cago, has been made manager of 
Chicago office of the W. B. Ziff ( 


pany, publishers’ representatives. 


W. 
George 


Servic: 


trade-mark s 


Assistant 


x 


of the 


papers 


manufacturers’ 
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Frederic Arnold Kummer wrote “The 
Other Woman” and “The Ivory 
Snuff-Box.” His latest short story 
“For Better or Worse” appears in 
June Cosmopolitan, 
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W hat package design 
meant to seven great 
manufacturers 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE Pit 


i 


; 


EVEN manufacturers in seven dif- 

ferent industries faced the same 
problem. How could they make their 
packages dominate in the keen “visual 
competition” of the dealers’ shelves and 
windows ?. 

Design, color, size, shape, quality—all 
were important factors to be reckoned 
with. 

Gair package experts contributed their 
resources and experience to each of the 
seven problems. 

First, the best possible size and shape 
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for each carton was determined. Then 
the type of design-appeal for each prod- 
uct was decided upon. 

For some, an appetite appeal; for 
others, a powerful flash of the name; for 
all, an atmosphere of quality and prestige. 
Every single design, as finally evolved, 
was strong enough to give each package 
an outstanding sed sa Every one is 
nationally known today. 

And all of the work on each package— 
designing, plate-making, color, printing — 
was done by the Robert Gair Company. 


* *¥ * 


AIR artists will design for your in- 
dividual product a brand new 
carton, scientifically correct in size and 
shape, and possessing maximum attention 
value. Or, if — and not design is 
your problem, we will take your present 
design and give it the utmost distinction 
by vivid, accurate, colorful reproduction. 
Unequalled facilities make Robert Gair 
Company the logical source of supply for 
all the essentials of package merchandis- 
ing: Folding boxes, Labels, Lithography, 
Corrugated and Solid fibre shipping cases. 
Send a postal for your copy of our new booklet, 
“Testing the Merchandising Value of a Package.” 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON + BUFFALO 
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—if circulation is plentiful 


where distribution is weak— 
or- — 


if distribution is good where 
circulation is poor— 


then— 


it just isn’t in the cards for the 
advertising to sell the goods— 


alleged experts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
x " New York ; : : 
Kansas City San Francisco 





tlanta 
inci sco 


The Antithesis of “Reason-Why” 
Copy Sells Cheese 


\ionroe Company’s Advertising Suggests That Eating Its Product Is a 
Pleasure Instead of a Duty 


By Roy W. Johnson 


l is safe to assert that a great 

deal of advertising copy would 
pull better if it were not quite so 
solemn. It is natural that it should 
be serious, of course, for from the 
advertiser’s point of view the prod- 
uct and the business of making it 
are just about the most important 
things in the world. | Materials 
and methods and processes are all 
of supreme significance to him, 
and he is quite likely to feel that 
a touch of lightness or humor in 
the copy is not treating his prod- 
uct with due respect. He wants 
to give the public some weighty 
and irresistible reason why it 


cannot avoid buying it, when the 
chances are that the public does 
not regard the proposition in a 


serious light at all. 

Some fifteen years ago, for ex- 
ample, there was great rivalry 
among the manufacturers of 
breakfast foods in being desper- 
ately serious. Your health would 
certainly be undermined, your 
teeth would fall out, and your 
irteries would dry up unless you 
ate Nuttofoam regularly. Its 
nutritive value (whatever that is) 
was equal to so many pounds of 
beefsteak, bushels of potatoes, 
stacks of buckwheat cakes, etc., 
etc. The elements it supplied to 
the human body were the subject 
of many complicated laboratory 
reports in small type. “If You 
Value Your Health, Don’t Eat 
Meat This Summer; Eat Spal- 
pecna,” was the common type of 
headline. Even our old friends 
Betore and After Taking were 
enlisted to convince the prole- 

rat that life was an all-fired 
serious affair, and one really 

‘ht to give serious considera- 

to his health before it was 
late, 

uriously enough, however, the 
ikfast food concerns which 


have survived unto this day have. 
for the most part, abandoned ap- 
peals of that character almost 
entirely, and reference to the ad- 
vertising pages of fifteen years 
or so ago will disclose a great 
many trade names which are 
utterly strange to this generation 
of consumers. The reason being, 
of course, that the survivors dis- 
covered the fact that the great 
mass of the public does not 
choose its breakfast foods on any 
such ponderous basis, but eats the 
stuff that tastes good and is easy 
to fix. The smile of the Cream 
of Wheat darky won more cus- 
tomers than all the deadly paral- 
lels of Spalpeena and Nuttorosa 
put together. The advertising 
that fell into step with the pub- 
lic taste and habit won out, and 
the ultra-solemn appeals fell by 
the wayside. 

The principle seems to be that 
it. is unwise to try to be too 
serious on a_ subject that the 
public insists upon regarding as 
rather trivial. If the public wishes 
to buy casually instead of after 
due and weighty consideration, it 
is better to let the public have its 
way about it. For after all, the 
public is to decide whether, col- 
lectively, it will or it won't. 

Those considerations have been 
pretty clearly grasped in the 
Liederkrantz Cheese copy, which 
has been running in the New 
York newspapers on behalf of the 
Monroe Cheese Company, Mon- 
roe, N. Y. There are doubtless 
many physiological and hygienic 
reasons why cheese should be ab- 
sorbed by the human animal, and 
unquestionably there are many 
equally good reasons why Lieder- 
krantz Cheese is nourishing and 
healthful. But the great mass of 
the people don’t buy cheese that 
way, as it happens. They buy it 
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because they like it, eat the kind 
that tastes good, and if they hap- 
pen to be distressed afterward, 
blame the weather or overwork. 
Doubtless that is all very care- 
less and reprehensible, and the 
public ought to have a real seri- 
ous reason for what it puts in its 
tummy. But that happens to be 
beside the point, for one’s goods 


must be sold to the public as is, 
and not as it ought to be. 


AEF Attention! 
ripe, smooth 
se,sames we 
used to buy over 
there! ~‘some 


Fromage, Buddy! 
LIEDERKRANZ 


"The cheese that makes the meal" 


The Monroe Cheese Co Monroe N Y. 


SMALL-SPACE ADVERTISING FJLLED WITH 
THE TANG OF THE PRODUCT 


The Monroe company, there- 
fore, quite wisely set about the 
acquiring of a copy appeal that 
would emphasize the piquancy 
and zest of its product and forget 
about the rest of it. More than 
100 pieces of copy were written, 
Printers’ INK is told, before the 
company was satisfied that it 
had something that would sell 
cheese to the ordinary, casual 
patron of restaurant or delica- 
tessen store. As for the diet 
crank who wants to know the 
calories, he can be passed up as 
in a small minority. 

As a matter of fact, the cam- 
paign was in large measure an 
experiment. The company’s prod- 
ucts had been on the market since 
1866, and Liederkranz Cheese al- 
ready possessed a 98 per cent dis- 
tribution in New York delicates- 
sen stores. This had been attained 
in the course of years by word-of- 
mouth advertising, and naturally 
there was some question in the 
company’s mind as to what 
printers’ ink could do for the 
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product. So successful were thie 
results, however, in accelerating 
the sales during the try-out period 
that the advertising is being con- 
tinued as a settled policy of the 
company. 

All the advertisements are uni- 
form in size and layout, and ar 
designed to make effective use of 
small spaces—four inches across 
two columns. The hand-lettered 
text is very brief, seldom more 
than a single sentence, and great 
pains have been taken to secure 
the right “flavor” in the copy. The 
whole effort has been to get clear 
away from the idea that it is in 
any sense a duty to buy Lieder- 
kranz Cheese, but on the other 
hand to suggest that it affords a 
mighty pleasant way to top off 
a meal: or to furnish a snack 
between meals. Thus, for in 
stance: “Appetite is naught but 
imagination until you get ac 
quainted with Liederkranz 
Cheese.” “For that late snack—equip 
yourself with a knife, a box of 
crackers, and Liederkranz Cheese 
From then on use your own judg- 
ment.” 

The same 
exaggeration runs through the 
whole series, serving notice on 
the reader that here is a rather 
pleasant and piquant subject 
which is meant to be enjoyed 
rather than taken so_ terribly 
seriously. 

There is no question that the 
campaign has paid, even though 
no direct returns are sought. The 
product already had practically 
complete distribution, and _ the 
company knew almost exactly 
what increase in sales could nor- 
mally be expected, because it had 
observed the increase in_ sales 
over a great many years. What 
happened to the rate of increase 
after the campaign was started 
was sufficiently impressive to in- 
dicate that advertising was worth 
employing as a regular adjunct of 
the business. All of which goes 
to show that it is sometimes good 
policy to fall in with the public’s 
predeliction for doing certain 
things for no special reason ex 
cept that they look like pleasant 
things to do. 


flavor of playful 
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HOW 


we smooth and reduce detail work 
for the busy Advertising Manager 


Back in 1907 I was the detail 
chaser in an overworked 
advertising department. We 
were attempting many things 
an agency could do better. 
The job had swamped previ- 
ous men. But somehow or 
other I got it going smoothly. 
Then I had some time to think 
—even leisure ‘to learn from 
people who came in. 

Later, I put my ideas of 
getting things done smoothly 
into the organization of this 
Advertising Agency. Since we 
started in 1908, it has been 


one of my hobbies to speed 
and simplify detail work—yet 
to be sure, and to take no 
chances. 


I do not believe we have 
ever missed an insertion by 
being late with copy. Seldom 
do we ask hurried considera- 
tion of any advertisement. We 
make it our business to know 
the whereabouts of every cut 
and drawing—and it is usually 
where the client would like to 
have it. 


Our invoices for space and 
materials are so clear and ex- 
plicit we are seldom asked for 
explanation. Our methods of 
billing and adjustment are so 
satisfactory to our clients that 
many pay us without previous 
checking. 

And that same care in de- 
tails is apparent in 


The Hoops Method of 
Constructing cAdvertising 

This method has gradually 
evolved in our 14 years’ expe- 
rience. One of its purposes is 
to avoid forgetting the details 
regarded as necessary in your 
advertisements. As a result, 
few changes are ever required 
in our copy. 

There are greater advantages in 
this method, but we are talking now 
about detail work. Only men who 
have been through the mill in an 
advertising department could pro- 
vide such trouble-saving detail serv- 
ice to an Advertising Manager. 
Naturally, with this agency on the 
job, things run smoothly. Do we 
interest you? 


WALTER W. Hoops 


Or 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST: 


Churter Member— American Association 
tdvuertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON ST. 


1908 


National Outdeer Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Se.e 464 64 8 6 





Railroads in a “Careful Crossing 
Campaign” 


Advertising by Posters and Stickers to Sell Safety, Particularly to 
Motorists 


By J. G. Condon 


T last the railroads are going 
to make a concerted adver- 
tising drive against highway 
grade-crossing accidents. 

The advertising is to be in the 
form of posters and _ stickers. 
No plans for other advertising 
have been considered as yet, but it 
is expected that at least $400,000 
will be spent in bringing the 
general public to a_ realization 
that the railroads during the 
heated term are in a “Careful 
Crossing Campaign” and to make 
them conscious of the fact that 
-they must “Cross Crossings Cau- 
tiously.” 

According to the plans that 
have been made, there will be at 
least ten posters for every mile of 
railroad in the United States, and 
stickers will be used to adorn 
every possible letter written by 
railroad people. The posters will 
be of one idea only, but of two 
sizes and printed on two qualities 
of paper, one for outdoor use, the 
other for places protected from 
the weather. The stickers will 
carry the same message as the 
posters. 

In preparing for the campaign 
the American Railway Associa- 
tion has called upon its member- 
roads to place their own houses 
in order. Signs, signals and gates 
at highway crossings are to be 
burnished up and put in the best 
possible shape, while every pre- 
caution is to be taken to make the 
crossings themselves as safe as 
possible. Then, too, the “Careful 
Crossing Campaign” is to be car- 
ried to railroad employees—par- 
ticularly enginemen and gatemen. 
It to be emphasized that a 
“Careful Crossing Campaign” 
means as much to these two 
classes of railroad employees as 
to the drivers of automobiles and 
other vehicles approaching rail- 
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road tracks and aside from th 
drive the safety experts on each 
railroad are expected to make i: 
this direction, the campaign post 
ers will be shown to good effect 
in every watchman’s shanty and 
in the roundhouses and other 
places where enginemen are likely 
to congregate. 

The National Automobilk 
Chamber. of Commerce and _ th 
National Safety Council are said 
to have promised their co 
operation in the campaign, and it 
is hoped to have the posters con 
spicuously displayed in every 
garage and other gathering places 
of the men who drive cars in the 
United States. 

Even while the national cam- 
paign is actively being planned in 
dividual railroads are working 
along their own lines with the 
same idea in mind. The Illinois 
Central, particularly, has _ used 
newspaper advertising to good ef 
fect. President Markham made 
a personal appeal to the automo 
bile drivers residing in the terri 
tory contiguous to the rails of his 
line in one or more pieces of the 
copy which appear regularly in 
the Illinois Central town news 
papers. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
has made effective use of a two 
color leaflet picturing a near 
collision between one of its trains 
and a large automobile at a grad 
crossing, a tattered and _ hatless 
boy apparently having barely 
averted the accident. On a bill 
board in the picture appears this 
hit of information: 

“More than 1,500 human being: 
killed, twice that’ many serious] 
injured on railroad crossing 
each year! 

“Do not be the next victim. 

“STOP—LOOK—LISTEN.” 

The strongly contrasting blac! 
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Halftones of the Oil Market 


NUMBER 1 





Each of the 258,000 producing wells of the U. S. 
offers a market for the types of commodities indi- 
cated on the face of the photograph above. 


Specific information on any commodity on request 








. . J 
pri i] ATION AL weetilease ng 
CHICAGC PETROLEUM HC YSTON, 
312 HURON ROAD tg EWS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 





Using Our Prestige 
to Grip Your Dealers 


ISE advertisers take it as a matter 

of course that they should tell their 
advertising organizations, and especially 
their retailers, about their farm paper 
advertising. Dealers who know The 
Farm Journal know it as the biggest farm 
paper, the one most widely read in their - 
home communities—but not always are 
they made to realize that it will move 
most goods from their shelves. 


Getting this idea over is essentially the 
advertiser’s job. No stunt, no “tie-up,” 
no “dealer co-operation” will ever be as 
effective as making sure the dealer 
knows, and understands, your use of 
The Farm Journal. 


Nor is it difficult to get the full dealer 
influence value of The Farm Journal. 
You might, for instance, do as did a 
manufacturer of automobile accessories, 
who recently sent a four-page circular, in 
color, to 50,000 dealers. The Farm 
Journal advertisement was, of course, 
reproduced and the usual definite state- 
ments made as to The Farm Journal’s in- 
fluence on its 775,000 automobile owners. 


Or, you could follow the example of 
the manufacturer of women’s clothing, 
who featured his use of The Farm Jour- 
nal in his trade paper advertising, and 





THE FARM JOURNAL—I1,150,000 
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THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 





mailed reproductions of the advertising 
to his dealers, suggesting they do the 
necessary local advertising. As a result, 
12,000 to 16,000 lines of local newspaper 
advertising, bought and paid for by 
dealers in country trading centers, will 
each month support the National cam- 
paign. These dealers know by experi- 
ence that it pays to invest this $3,500.00 
a month to travel on the momentum of 
the National advertising. 


But, after all, the exact plan is up to 
you. The main point is that dealer in- 
fluence is in exact proportion to consumer 
influence, the one dependable element in 
securing dealer co-operation. Already 
this truth is recognized, and The Farm 
Journal’s 1,150,000 circulation is more 
and more being used by advertisers who 
have observed that, in more ways than 
one, it is true that “The Farm Journal 
pays and proves it pays.” 


Because you, too, are entitled to have 
every line of your consumer copy do its 
full duty in building additional dealer 
influence, we invite you to use The Farm 
Journal’s prestige. Write today for 
specific information as to how to con- 
vince dealers that they should even more 
energetically feature your product. Ad- 
dress any office: 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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and red of the leaflet with a pow- 
erful locomotive in the immediate 
foreground combine to make it a 
compelling one. 

The Long Island Railroad has 
adopted a slogan for its time- 
table folders on the subject, which 
appears on every page giving 
schedules. 

“Safety First—Every Time Is 
Train Time at Grade Crossings,” 
is its epigrammatic warning to the 
motorists who use the smooth 
roads on Long Island, and the 
message reaches everyone reading 
its time-tables. This railroad has 
found signs effective. Suppose 
you are driving your car and you 
come to an overhead railroad 
bridge, the steel side wall of 
which has been utilized to carry 
this message: 

“This sign may save your life 
today. All the precautions in the 
world will not save the lives of 
those who drive automobiles reck- 
lessly over railroad _ crossings. 
When approaching a _ crossing 
please stop, look and listen. We 
are doing our part. Won't you 


do yours? 
“Long Island Railroad.” 
The Long Island believes this 


bit of advertising does exactly 
what the sign promises—saves 
lives, and that is why an electric 
light illuminates it for the motor 
tourist by night and the message 
is easily read at all times by the 
contrast of legible black letters on 
a white field. 

The Soo Line and some others 
of the Western lines recently 
seized upon Everett True, a popu- 
lar comic cartoon character, to 
aid them in their campaign. A 
time-table folder of the Soo Line 
devoted a page to two pictures by 
Condo—the first showing the 
plain-speaking Mr. True with an- 
other man in a rushing motor 
car, headed toward a railroad 
crossing. 

“Yes, I heard her whistle,” the 
man at the wheel is saying, “but 
don’t get nervous, Everett. I can 
beat her to it.” 

The other picture shows Everett 
in action, with a train rushing by 
just in front of the auto. 

“We will wait right here,” he is 
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remarking to his all but demo! 
ished companion, whose head 
surrounded by a halo of stars a 
a result of Everett’s ministration 
“you might beat her and _ the 
again it might be a tie.” 

There is a mighty sermon 
that possibility of a tie. 

The Pennsylvania has conducte 
a campaign along unusual’ lines 
It placed special watchers at a 
the grade crossings where thet 
was heavy travel for the purpos 
of checking up particularly o1 
automobile drivers who have aj 
proached the railroad tracks in 
careless manner. In each case « 
this character the watcher made 
note of the license tag on the ca: 
and with the co-operation of th 
Highway Commissioner of Pen: 
sylvania and the Commissioner oj 
Motor Vehicles of New Jersey, it 
was possible to write a letter to 
the owners of all these cars tell 
ing what had been observed and 
at the same time driving home the 
doctrine of the importance of 
“Safety First” in approaching a 
grade crossing. 

In these warnings, the Pennsy] 
vania not only emphasized the 
danger to the driver and the o 
cupants of a carelessly driven car, 
but also to the crew and passen 
gers on a train which might strike 
a car on the track. A number of 
cases have been reported in recent 
years where passenger trains have 
been derailed as a result of strik 
ing motor cars. 

Several railroads have followed 
another track. Surprising as it 
may seem, more than 1,000 cross 
ing gates, it is said, are smashed 
annually by reckless motorists 
Recognizing in these careless driv 
ers potential victims in accidents 
yet to come, these railroads hav 
sought to drive a lesson home t 
them by compelling payment fo 
the damage done their property 
Oftentimes the amounts involve: 
are only a few dollars, but this is 
a small factor in the scheme. I 
several instances suits also hav: 
been brought against the owners 
of vehicles hit by trains where it 
was easily proved that they wer 
negligent and the railroads’ en 
gines or cars were damaged. 
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THE QUALITY GROUP 


Atlantic Monthly 
Century Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine 
Review of Reviews 
Scribner’s Magazine 
World’s Work 
‘THESE MAGAZINES are read 
only by families that enjoy 
comfortable incomes, live 
in fine homes, drive high 
grade motor cars, who, in 
fact can, and do buy what- 

ever they desire. 


Color pages in these maga- 
‘zines will help to win 


THe Quauity Market 
(750,000 FAMILIES) 
@ 
Ruggles & Brainard inc. 
Color Pages 


200 Fer AVENE 
nae vom 


( See mext page) 
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Sold for 
Tue QuaALity Group 
by lit 


@ ITY 


Color Pages 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEw YORK 
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You have seen the notable MArmon CoLor 
ADVERTISEMENTS. So, also, has every family 
in America who can afford to buy this fine car. 


All color work by 
Zeese- Wilkinson Co., Int. 
Color Plate Engravers 
and Color Printers 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


( Ses next page) 
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( Continued from preceding page) 


IF you are trying to sell a 
Quality Product, isn’t it 
sensible and logical to direct 
your advertising only to the 
class of people who can 
afford to buy? 


Present your case to high- 
class people (the readers 
of THE Qua.ity Group) 
in ahigh-class way (Color) 
and keep on doing it month 
after month and you will 
then capture and hold 


Tue Quauity Market. 


—and it will cost only 6% 
cents per family per year. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 185i 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A. 


18 REPLY REFER TO #23 -AIR=-4 -3 
April 3, 1922. 


Ruggles & Brainard, Inc., 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Attention-Howard P.Ruggles, Pres. 





Gent lemen: 


Referring to your letter of March Slist, it is a pleasure 
to tell you how we feel in regard to color advertising 
for the Marmon car. 


This is the seventh year that we have been using this 

type of advertising and to say the least it has been 
highly satisfactory. Our feeling is that it is the most 
appropriate and impressive way that we can keep our 
advertising in harmony with the high quality of the Marmon 
car - The Foremost Fine Car. 


We have always given particular attention to choice of 
mediums to be used in these color campaigns and the fact 
that we have been steadfast users of the Quality Group 
and during 1922 they received a large share of our 
appropriation is indicative of the fact that we find 
that we get mighty good results from that service. 


Yours very truly, 
NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY, 


Manager. 














THE QUALITY GROUP 


-ANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNERS’ MAGAZINE 
TURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS WORLD’S WORK 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 








California Bank Advertises Itself 
with Its State 


How a Bank of State-wide Scope Has Impressed Itself upon th 
Consciousness of Californians with Advertising 


[- would hardly be conceivable 
that a bank’s deposit growth 
amounting to 985 per cent from 
1914 to 1921 could be attributed 
to one single factor or influence. 
There is a California banking in- 
stitution, the Bank of Italy, that 
holds this record, and which is 
considered a large advertiser in 
the bank advertising field. In 1921, 





: rae 


—arownd 


convenient 








“affording accommodation.’ 





Ask or write for owr inter 
esting booklet on 
Banking by Maw! 


covering 29 important cities 


Bank of Italy 


Resources over $185,000,000.00 


Bank of Ttaly 
Head Sffice ~' 


San Francisc6 


EACH ADVERTISEMENT CONTAINS AN ILLUSTRATION OF A 
WELL-KNOWN BUILDING OR LOCALITY AND THE SUGGES- 
TION THAT A BANK OF ITALY BRANCH IS SITUATED NEARBY 


for example, this bank advertised 
in more than one hundred differ- 
ent mediums. Newspapers were 
used as the backbone of its cam- 
paign in that year. To the news- 
papers were added magazines, 
car-cards, window displays and 
electric signs. Its 1922 appropria- 
tion calls for the use of more than 
one hundred and fifty publications. 

This record of deposit growth 
and such use of advertising caused 


Californias most 


Convenient is defined by Webster as “handy” or 


The Bank of Italy covers Califorma 
280,000 depositors with convenient, handy, accom- 
modating facilities—not merely in San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, but all over the state 


If you demand maximum convemence, extraor- 
dinary financial strength and the ability to provide 
everything in advanced banking, trust and invest- 
ment service—the logical institution for you is the 





Printers’ INK to ask the Bank of 
Italy why and how it advertise: 

More than five years ago, ac- 
cording to W. W. Douglas, vice- 
president in charge of the bank 
business extension department, 
when the Bank of Italy first 
started its newspaper advertising, 
it faced antagonism to that course 
and a misconception of its pur- 
pose in advertising, 
Because it realized 
that by advertising it 
would arouse opposi- 
tion, it carefully made 
its advertising  pri- 
marily personal. For 
such advertising it 
set the task of mak- 
ing the entire State 
of California as inti- 
mate with the Bank 
of Italy as a town of 
5,000 is with its own 
home institution. 

The Bank of Italy 
analyzed its history 
and_ characteristics, 
and found that the 
most salient features 
were growth and a 
State-wide branch 
system of opera- 
tion. It remained 
then to develop an 
advertising campaign 
that would carry 
these identifying at- 
tributes in delivering 
the bank’s message 


bank 


It provides 


a service 


The State-wide ser- 
vice of the bank 
formed the basic thought un- 
derlying a campaign in_ which 


were featured points of interc st 
in the many California citi 

where the bank maintains iors, 
These advertisements definitely 
associated the bank with some 
familiar landmark. The “tie-up” 
was indirect, and most naturally 
and happily accomplished.  T! 

series composed of fifteen pieccs 
of copy, followed a regular sched 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. Tenth Ave. at 36" St. New York. 
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ule and appeared in a list of 
seventy California newspapers. 

In presenting, as the subject of 
an advertisement, the unusual 
growth the bank has enjoyed, 
great care was taken to emphasize 
the parallel that existed in the de- 
velopment of the State. The type 
of copy that the bank used to 
establish popular recognition of 
its growth with the State may be 
exemplified in a quotation from 
a recent advertisement that had a 
large pen-and-ink drawing of a 
California redwood tree. This 
advertisement, headed “Growth,” 
read: 

“The growth of California’s 
famous redwood trees surpasses 
any known tree-growth in the 
world. 

“California is also noted for 
the remarkable growth of a bank 
—the Bank of Italy—an institu- 
tion which has enlarged its re- 
sources from $285,000 in 1904 to 
over $125,000,000 in 1919. 

“The constant growth of this 
bank has steadily increased its 
strength, its stability and service- 
giving capacity. 

“Over 181,000 people in eighteen 
California cities have availed 
themselves of the superior advan- 
tages afforded by this great in- 
stitution.” 

Opportunities for the use of 
special or occasional copy were 
not lost sight of such as one 
particular advertisement that was 
used to stimulate subscriptions to 
the University of California 
Stadium Fund. However, the in- 
troduction of such material was 
regarded as supplemental to the 
general campaign and not per- 
mitted to hamper its progress. 

In all the advertising the bank 
has undertaken, there has been 
careful avoidance of the trite, 
stereotyped and hackneyed. Each 
piece of copy and each illustra- 
tion brings out a message’ of 
growth or “State-wideness” told 
in a distinctive way. 


H. K. Boice with George L. 
L. Dyer Agency 


H. K. Boice, 
Critchfield & Co., has joined The George 
Dyer Company, New York. 


formerly president of 
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Bank Sees Advertising Point jn 


Crowded Transportation 

Traveling in a big city is not usually 
viewed very optimistically when passen 
gers are crowded in cars one upon an 
other. The Cleveland Trust Company, 
however, sees in the congestion a sign 
of prosperity. 

“How many street cars pass you up 
these mornings?” asks the company in a 
large newspaper advertisement, at the 
top of which is an illustration showing 
a crowded car pulling out of a station 
leaving several passengers to wait for 
the next car. There are workmen with 
their dinner pails and three people, 
probably going down to an office. left 
standing on the station. 

“More than usual are crowded to the 
doors, aren’t they?” the company’s ad 
vertisement continues. “But we're all 
good natured about waiting as they 
whizz by, for we know they’re crowded 
because more of us are going back to 
work, 

“We're happier, too, not only bec 1use 
we’re on the job, but because we're say 
ing again. It may be only a dollar a 
week at first, but it’s preparing us 
against such lean days as we've just 
passed through—or any other mis 
fortune. 

“Are you, too, profiting by your ex 
perience! 


Atlanta Bank Advertises Hotel 
Service for Depositors 


In Atlanta newspaper advertising, the 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta calls 
attention to the increasing difficulty of 
securing hotel accommodations in New 
York, and announces that it has ar 
ranged with several New York hotels to 
secure reservations for the bank’s deposi 
tors and their friends, who are invited 
to make use of this personal service 
Reservations will also be made at 
hotels located in New London, Conn.; 
Bellair, Fla., and Havana, 


French Wine Growers Invite 
American Sampling 


Full-page newspaper advertisements, 
issued by the French Wine Producers’ 
Association and addressed to “our guests 
from America,” invite them to visit the 
wine-growing districts of Anjou, Bor- 
deaux and Burgundy, to taste “the im 
prisoned sunlight.” The advertisements 
proclaim in great black-face type that 
“in all our cities throughout our en 
tire wine-growing region you will not 
meet a drunken man.” 


Oliver C. Curtiss Enters Finan- 
cial Field 


Oliver C. Curtiss, formerly on 
staff of the advertising department 
the Philadelphia North American, 
associated himself with Garrison & Co" 
pany, investment brokers, of Philae! 
phia. 
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= LOUIS Advertisers, 

™“— in April, 1922, used 
384,000 lines more 
space in the four St. 
Louis daily news- 
papers than in April, 
1919. 


Over 48% of this ad- 
ditional lineage 
was placed in 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 





(Average Circulation of The Daily and 
Sunday Star for April, 109,607 net paid.) 





National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


den’t say “Paper’—<«ay “STAR” 
Trade Mark Registered 


‘ 
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If you would cover Connecticut 
thoroughly and most economically 
here’s the only way to do it! 


HARTFORD 
COURANT 





Jw 


I, 1922 
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These are the Five 


in the Connecticut Combination. 

ey cover the five most important and 
prosperous trading areas— Hartford, New 
Haven, Waterbury, New London and Meriden. 


Since these areas include 74% of the State’s 
entire population, you can easily see how 
simple it is to invade this concentrated mar- 
ket and actually get results. 


May we follow up these generalities with 
specific data on these five markets? 


ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~— STAR 


OMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
Canadian Pacific Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Tribune Bidg. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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When the Retailer Fights for Net- 
Price Catalogue 


Acute Problem Forced upon Hardware Jobbers by Dealers’ Associations 
Reveals Tendency No Manufacturer Can Safely Ignore 


By G. A. Nichols 


JME of the large hardware 
jobbers of the country are at- 
mpting to meet the everlasting 
roblem of the net- price catalogue 
putting out a “price service, 
which the retailer has to pay. 
hey have done this because of 
ssure brought to bear by vari- 
s State retail hardware associa- 
ons. Others are vigorously re- 
sting the retailers in their de- 
nd that the net-price catalogue 
ca may be made general. 
Concerns like the John Pritzlaff 
Hardware Co., of Milwaukee, and 
the Marshall Wells Hardware Co., 
of Duluth, each of which has such 
a service, declare the new departure 
has settled equitably and satisfac- 
torily the long-drawn-out contro- 
versy between dealer and distribu- 
tor. On the other hand, houses 
such as Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett & Co., of Chicago; the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co. and _ the 
Belknap Hardware Co., of St. 
Louis, are opposing the idea most 
energetically, saying it is full of 
dangers for the retailer that he 
knows nothing about and not at 
all a good thing for the jobber. 
The fight—for fight it really is 
which dates back several years, 
s of particular interest to manu- 
facturers and jobbers in general 
who right now are turning toward 
the catalogue as a means of help- 
ing them reduce their selling cost. 
The Printers’ Ink publications 
have told of instances where im- 
portant firms have adopted the 
italogue either for getting fill-in 
business, or are depending upon 
it for the major part of their sell- 
ng effort. One reason they are 
using it is that it is popular with 
the retailer if it can be supple- 
mented by occasional visits from 
a salesman. And this feeling 
unong dealers is exactly what is 
‘ausing the present dissension in 
he hardware trade. 


. ware business. 


It all began when James B. Clow 
& Sons, jobbers of plumbers’ sup- 
plies, Chicago, put out a catalogue 
naming net guaranteed prices, 
which went to hardware retailers 
throughout the Central West. 
With one of these books the dealer 
could know exactly the market 
price for every item of that nature 
in his stock and thus was able to 
correct his own selling prices ac- 
cordingly. Anyway, he would not 
fail to correct them if he dis- 
covered he was not charging 
enough. 

Before this, Butler Brothers, 
wholesalers of general merchan- 
dise, had been sending to hardware 
men a net-price catalogue contain- 
ing a fairly large showing of hard- 
ware specialties, and so eagerly 
was the idea grasped that the firm 
built up a remarkable retail hand- 
Retailers stayed 
with the regular hardware jobber, 
of course. They had to. Butler 
in any event could supply only a 
small portion of their require- 
ments, but they wanted the cata- 
logue. 


WANTED BOTH CATALOGUE AND 
SALESMEN 


When the Clow book came out, 
the matter was taken up by the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association and a most 
vigorous demand was made upon 
hardware jobbers that they should 
forthwith adopt the net-price cata- 
logue system. And the interesting 
part is that while insisting on the 
catalogue the retailers still wanted 
to be called on by the salesmen. 

The average hardware catalogue 
in size is like a family Bible, 
apocrypha, pictures and all. The 
latest book put out by Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., which is 
just coming off the press as this 
article is being prepared, contains 
more than 2,700 pages. It will 
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remain in effect for two years and 
perhaps three. It makes no pre- 
tense at quoting selling “prices on 
all the multitude of items it con- 
tains. List prices are given and 
the dealer understands in a general 
way that he is entitled to about 
50 per cent discount from these. 
The catalogue is sent him so that 
he may know all the latest offer- 
ings and be able to send in emer- 
gency orders for articles called for 
by his customers that he may not 
be carrying in stock. It is impossi- 
ble’ to keep such a voluminous book 
up to date, even in merchandise 
offerings, to gay nothing of prices. 
It got behirfd the times in both 
respects before the first copy was 
bound. 

When members of the Wiscon- 
sin association and later those of 
Indiana, Illinois and other Western 
States began writing letters to 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
demanding that the catalogue be 
made a net-price affair as their 
conventions had decided, the presi- 
dent of that company told them 
they could have their choice be- 
tween catalogue and salesmen. If 
the firm went to the expense of 
adapting the net-price system to 


the intricate proposition of hard- . 


ware jobbing, then the salesman 
would have to be dispensed with. 
The two would make the selling 
expense out of the question. 

But the dealers declared they 
wanted both and would be satis- 
fied with no other arrangement. 


RETAILERS PAY FOR NET PRICE 
LIST 


Meanwhile the John Pritzlaff 
Hardware Co., which has been 
in business in Milwaukee for 
seventy-two years, capitulated to 
the demands of the Wisconsin as- 
sociation and put out a price ser- 
vice. Recognizing the absolute 
human impossibility of putting 
net prices in its main catalogue, 
the Pritzlaff firm devised a loose- 
leaf book containing the stock 
numbers of all the items in its 
main catalogue and corresponding 
net prices, 

It offered this book to its cus- 
tomers with arrangements for 
keeping it up to date at a charge 
of $18 per year. Every Thursday 
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the firm sends to each subscriber 
new sheets containing all changes 
in net prices up to that time. 

red» F. Luedke, vice-president 
of the Pritzlaff firm, justified the 
charge for. the service on the 
ground that the dealer would use 
it more carefully than he would 
if it werg.given him free. This 
worked ott so well, he said, that 
such a thing as cutting out the 
charge would not be considered 
regardless. of what other firms 
might do. 

“It is a big job to collate all 
these price changes and get them 
out so they will reach our cus- 
tomers first thing Monday morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Luedke. “But we 
have to get them out for our sales- 
men anyway and so the additional 
burden of supplying our cus- 
tomers is represented only by that 
much more printing and clerical 
work. Our salesmen have exactly 
the same kind of looseleaf book 
as is given to each subscriber to 
this service and the customers and 
salesmen get their change sheets 
in the same mailing. In this way 
the dealer can know exactly what 
the thing is going to cdst him 
without waiting for the salesman 
to come in or without writing the 
house. He can send in any emer- 
gency order and be sure of his 
ground. 

“The great benefit to the re- 
tailer as we see it is that it enables 
him to check up on his prices 
from an absolutely correct basis 
and will give him the very best 
kind of weapon with which to 
fight retail mail orders. 

“Our dealers tell us the service 
is an invaluable aid to them in 
meeting mail-order competition. 
Suppose a man goes into a hard- 
ware store and asks for a power 
ice-cream freezer—something the 
average store as a matter of 
course is not going to carry in 
stock. The dealer tells him he 
can get it for him in a couple of 
days. The man wants to know 
how much it will cost and the 
dealer cannot tell him exactly. 
The customer is likely to instruct 
the dealer not to bother in that 
case but that he will send to a 
mail-order house for the freeze: 
He knows exactly what it will 
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Three places 
in a 
sales-plan 


Because of its vital front-office 
editorial appeal and the con- 
sistent, every-issue reading 
given it by executives, The 
Iron Trade Review can be 


profitably used in any of three [| 
ways d 
—by itself, as a medium for reach- 

ing manufacturers of products 

and steel and all iron and steel 








made wholly or in part of iron 
producers. 


as a background for a list of 
operatives’ papers, to insure 
proper front-office familiarity 
when the requisition comes up 
from the shop. 





—in combination with general 
advertising to focus the general 
appeal specifically on the in- 
dustries that make or use iron 
and steel. 





THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Established 1883 


PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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cost him. .A- dealer with all the 
net prices right in his store can 
tell the customer in just about two 
minutes how much the freezer 
will cost and. the deal can be 
closed because of the more satis- 
factory service the dealer can 
give.” 

Not all of Pritzlaff’s customers 
use the service. They can please 
themselves about that. The com- 
pany’s salesmen visit them just 
the same. The only difference is 
they do not know what an article 
is going to cost them until the 
salesmen tell them. 

Price services very much along 
the same line are put out by the 
Marshall Wells Hardware Co., of 
Duluth; the Wm. Frankforth 
Hardware Co., of Milwaukee; 
Morley Bros., of Saginaw, Mich.; 
the Townley Metal Co., of Kansas 
City, and Geller, Ward & Hasner, 
of St. Louis. 

The latter firm, up to a short 
time ago, was known as the 
Southern Hardware & Supply Co. 
Its prices are quoted in parallel 
columns, one column containing 


the list price and the other the 


discount price. The discount price 
is expressed in code to which the 
individual dealer has the key. 
The parallel prices are expressed 
in plain figures. 

The apparent reason behind the 
St. Louis firm’s use of code is to 
keep its prices from competitors— 
something hardware jobbers are 
unanimous in stating to be the 
weak point of a net-price cata- 
logue. But an official of one of 
the large competitors of this firm 
tells me the prices may as well be 
expressed in plain figures. 

“Price codes ‘are the easiest 
things in the world to solve,” he 
declared. 

“But no jobber can hope to keep 
his selling prices a_secret from 
his competitors for fery long,” I 
ventured. 

“Of course not. 
course of events, however, price 
changes up or down would not 
get to competitors for three or 
four weeks. The firms sending 
out these net-price s¢tvices tell 
their competitors right away what 
their prices are. Naturally they 
don’t send the service to other 
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houses, But we all get them just 
the same, Just look here.” 

He opened a drawer in his desk 
and pulled out books representing 
the net-price service of each. of 
the firms just named. 

“This morning,” he added. 
was planning to make a new ba 
price on nails. The price servi 
book of ohe of our main compet 
tors here: told me his base pri 
was $2.15.. I made mine $2.10. | 
I had not known what he w: 
charging the chances are. I woul 
have made it $2.20 and would hav 
been undersold. 

“T use nails merely for illustr: 
tion. This is one item that whol 
sale hardware men are not s 
secretive about. If a competin 
house would write or wire m 
asking my current base price o1 
nails I would tell him and h 
would do the same thing for m« 
But on about 993% per cent of th 
items in a hardware stock no such 
exchange of information would 
be made.” 


DISADVANTAGES POINTED OUT 


With all the foregoing in mind 
I went to H. B. Lyford, vice 
president of Hibbard, Spencer 
Bartlett & Co., and asked him wh) 
his firm was so strenuous in its 
opposition to the retail hardwar 
association’s demand for a net 
price catalogue. Did it fear to 
place its prices at the disposal of 
competitors as in the instance just 
stated? 

Mr. Lyford admitted his firm 
was influenced somewhat by thx 
competitor problem but that this 
was only a minor consideration 
after all. 

“Tf all the leading hardware 
jobbers could put out net-pric: 
services,” said he, “the retail 
hardware man would be up against 
a lot of difficulties that he now is 
spared, although -he does not 
realize it. 

“Let.us.suppose that in a certain 
small town there is one first-class 
hardware store that would be get 
ting our price service if we had 
one. And I might say that if w 
got out such a service we would 
go the whole route. There would 
be no charges or any other strings 
Across the street from this man 
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TELLIt WITH PICTURES 
AND YOU TELL ALL 


TT window of the Uptown Office of 
The Detroit News is always sur- 
rounded by a crowd of onlookers. The 
attraction is a number of interesting pic- 
tures mounted on a board. 








There are attractive windows in stores 
nearby but the people favor The Detroit 
News window. Every advertiser who 
wants 100% attention for his advertise- 
ment should employ the picture method 
of telling the story, also. 


This he can do most effectively through 
the Rotogravure Section of The Sunday 
News. There is no member of the family 
who is not eager to see The Sunday News 
Rotogravure Section and few families in 
Detroit who do not see it. The Sunday 
News with more than 240,000 circulation 
covers practically all Detroit—89% of all 
the homes, from actual survey made by 
The Detroit News—and has a large state 
circulation besides. 
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During the first four months of 1922, The 
Sunday News showed an increase of 23,898 lines 
of Rotogravure advertising over the same 
period of last year, indicating that advertisers 
are recognizing the superior results to be ob- 
tained from this medium. The Detroit Sunday 
News Rotogravure Section led its only Roto- 
gravure competitor for the first third of this 
year by more than 47,000 lines. 


The Detroit News 


Member of National Newspapers, Incorporated 


*“*Always In The Lead”’ 
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According to Babson, Chicago ¢ 

purchases in March, 1922, 
amounted to $2,970,142,000 
—13% MORE than one year 

ago and 5% MORE than normal I 

(March, 1917). P 
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QUA/HEN three million spend 
ANY (B three billion.....that’s real 
MN proof of substantial buying 
power. America’s dominant market 
—surely a logical point to strike—now. 


In directing your advertising attack, good 
generalship dictates serious consideration of 
the strategical position occupied by the 
HERALD & EXAMINER-=a great morning 
newspaper preferred by one half of Chicago. 
Shrewd tacticians are utilizing its Merchan- 
dising Service department—thus insuring 
distribution before they spend money for 
advertising space. 


The records show the HERALD& EXAMINER 
serving effectively and profitably in most of 
the successful national advertising campaigns. 


NEW YORK: 501 Fifth Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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there might be a plumber’s shop. 
The plumber buys certain hard- 
ware items and as such naturally 
would have the entire price ser- 
vice of some leading jobber, 
although he would not be con- 
ducting a hardware store. If he 
wanted to order a refrigerator or 
some other good-sized item for a 
customer he would have the privi- 
lege of doing so. He could sell 
it to him at a profit of 2% per 
cent and be doing a _ valuable 
favor without interfering at all 
with his plumber profits. The 
hardware man could not possibly 
meet this kind of competition. 
Every variety store in town would 
have some hardware house’s price 
service. So would every other 
dealer who handled any part of a 
hardware stock.” 

Every wholesale house, hard- 
ware or otherwise, sending out a 
net-price catalogue or service has 
to encounter the condition spoken 
of by Mr. Lyford. This comes 
because it is difficult indeed to 
make such a catalogue exclusive. 
Nor can it very well limit the 
purchases of a customer to his 
particular line. If it sends him 
the catalogue at all it cannot 
refuse to sell him anything the 
catalogue contains, whether it be 
for personal use or otherwise. 

The hardware houses opposing 
the net-price catalogue idea are 
the biggest and strongest in the 
country. On the other hand, the 
various State retail hardware as- 
sociations are perhaps the most 
powerful of any organization of 
retailers. They are not the least 
bit backward about making manu- 
facturers and jobbers acquainted 
with their wishes. They discuss 
matters of this kind most freely. 
I am not going to venture any 
prediction gs to whether the big 
hardware jobbers will be able to 
hold out against the demand for 
net-price catalogues which is gain- 
ing rapidly in intensity. There is 
some talk of certain jobbers using 
business-paper advertising space 
in an effort to educate the retailer 
as to what they conceive to be the 
dangerous features of such a plan. 
But every ‘advertiser selling to the 
retailer. can well afford to give 
some serious attention to the sit- 
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uation in the hardware field be- 
cause it shows that the retailer 1s 
receptive to catalogue advertis ng, 
that he welcomes it—in fact, that 
he demands it. 

Even so, the manufacturer scek- 
ing to reduce his selling cost by 
the use of a catalogue should 
make sure that he grasps another 
feature of the hardware situation 
This is that the selling arrange- 
ment the retailer apparently con- 
ceives to be ideal from his stand- 
point is one combining the use of 
both the traveling salesman and 
the catalogue. The latter plan, in 
the view of many who have 
studied present advertising prob- 
lems closely, is the ultimate and 
logical way out. 


William McColgan to Go to 
Milwaukee 


William McColgan, of the New York 
Evening Journal merchandising staff 
and for the last three years editor-ir 
chief of the Journal’s five retail dx ler 
publications, has been appointed {or 
eign advertising and merchandising 
manager of the Wisconsin Daily News 
paper League, with headquarters at Mil 
waukee. He will take over the duties 
of the new position July 1. 

Mr. McColgan will be succeeded as 
editor-in-chief of the Journal’s dealer 
publications by Harvey J. Humphrey 
who is now assistant. 


Joseph Katz Forms Agency in 
Baltimore 


Joseph Katz, who for several years 
was Baltimore Manager of Ruthrauff & 


Ryan, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, is now engaged in the advertising 
agency business under the firm name of 
The Joseph Katz Company at Baltimore. 

The new agency will handle the a 
count of Strouse-Baer Co., Baltimore 
maker of “Jack Tar Togs.” 


W. T. Mithoff with Ear! 
Motors, Inc. 


W. T. Mithoff, who has been wit! 
the Advance-Rumely Thresher (Com 
pany, Laporte, Ind., for a number of 
ears in the stationery and advertising 
departments, has been appointed assis 
tant advertising manager of Earl Mo 
tors, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


With Jenkins Machine Co. 


Theo. R. Studeman has been 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Tenkins Machine Co., Sheboygan, \W 
to succeed Glenn R. La Page, who 
resigned. 
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Washingtenions Dine Well 
—and wisely— 


The National Capital is a good market 
for Food Products of merit—whether they 
are delicacies or commodities. Our people 
here have the money to indulge their tastes 
and gratify their inclinations. 


Let our Statistical Department send you 
reports of notable successes. All you need 
is a good product and THE STAR to sell 
Washington. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicage Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lats 
150 Nassau Street 5 rue Lamartine Tower Building 
































for Back Issues 
? 


IT is a fine testimonial to any pub 
lication when the reader who has 
received a few copies writes: “Con: 

tinue my subscription; I want tof 
receive all future issues.” 


all previous issues.” 


The readers of THE Mentor in the 
past nine years have paid for back 
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ues more than half a million dollars. 





aid tt ¥*S such facts as these—unique 

n periodical publishing — which 

made the publishers of the Woman's 

oME CoMPANION, THE AMERICAN 

AGAZINE, CoL.igr’s, T he National 

eckly, and Farm & Firesipe glad 

pf the opportunity to add THE 
ENTOR to the Crowell group. 


n opening THE Mentor’s pages to 
dvertising of quality merchandise, 


bs we now do, we believe we 
pre offering an extraordinary intro- 
Huction into more than 100,000 
uality homes. 





HE CROWELL PuBLISHING COMPANY 


381 FourtH Avenug, New Yorx 
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A Seven Thousand 
Reel Picture 
of Farm Life 


In January the editors of THE FARMER’S WIFE asked 
subscribers to answer the question: “Do You Want You 
Daughter to Marry a Farmer?” By March Ist over 7,000 
letters had been received. 

7,000 remarkable letters from farm mothers—letters of good 
cheer, of confidence, of contentment and of pride in their 
American citizenship. And— 


6,580 Vote “Yes” 


No truer, finer picture of farm life was ever painted than in 
these 7,000 letters. 94% of the mothers want their daughters 
to marry farmers to insure the permanency of our rural homes 
Countless advantages far outweigh the imaginary disadvantages 
city people hear so much about. 


One Reason Why 


Herewith is a picture of Mrs, F. L 
Brundage, Fairfield Co., Connecticut 
first prize winner, and a quotatio: 
from her letter: 

“On many a lonely farm our club 
workers are touching the lives of 
boys and girls, inspiring them with 
a keen interest in their work and 
surroundings. 

“* * * * * the automobile is mak 
ing it possible to do and see many 
interesting things and get home for 
‘chores.’ 

“* * * * * and she will have ma 
chinery to relieve the drudgery of 
her work and opportunity to enjoy 
some of the niceties of life. It is 
her due 

“To such a life I would gladly give 
my daughter.” 


Send for Prize Letters 


If you want to really know the kind of women for whom THI 
FARMER’S WIFE is published, send for a reprint of the 68 prize 


letters. We guarantee you a half hour of enjoyment and not a littl 
profit from the reading. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Kastern Office: 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Weatern Office: Transportation Bldg., Chicago 














Dissect the Consumer Before the 
the Copy Is Written! 


An Example of an Experiment Made for Cigarettes 


By John B. Watson 


get hold of your customer, all experienced smokers, were un- 
better, to make your con- able to make correct judgments. 
sumcr react, it is only necessary On the average they got about one 
nfront him with either fun- in seven right, which is approxi- 
ntal or conditioned emotional mately the mathematical proba- 
stimuli. bility. They were unable to name 
Ask any consistent devotee of a even the cigarettes they were ac- 
particular brand of cigarette customed to smoke in more than 
whether he would just as soon’. one-third of the cases. 
smoke some other brand, and he All kinds of reproaches were 
will say “No!” indignantly. Ask heaped upon me. They were not 
him if anyone could switch labels suthciently familiar with some of 
on his pet brand and deceive the brands; they should not have 
him. and he will still tell you been blindfolded, etc. To meet 
“No.” Ask him if he couldn’t — these criticisms I trained my sub- 
pick out his chosen cigarette jects for a week on different 
lindfolded, and if he has never’ brands. I supplied each subject 
tried it his confidence still will not with a box of 120 cigarettes, con- 
waver. taining an equal number of all the 
While I had had for along time different brands packed at ran- 
my suspicions about the consum- dom. I instructed them to smoke 
er’s ability to name the cigarette cigarettes from this box, and no 
he was smoking without actually others, for a week, to name the 
reading the label, I was not pre- cigarette and look at the label 
pared for the rather startling re- when it was smoked. I then 
sults I obtained when I made a_ brought them back and gave them 
caretul test of the matter. To another test. The results were 
ascertain the facts, I took twenty the same. 
individuals, blindfolded them and Next I devised a simple way for 
ied them a cigarette, put a_ their smoking with eyes open. We 
itch to it, and asked them to hit upon a method of doing this 
ke it and to name it. I used free from scientific objection; a 
seven brands: Lucky Strike, piece of paper taken from a pad 
Deities, Piedmont, Camel, Tarey- 4% inches by 7% inches was 
ton, Chesterfield and Fatima. I pierced in the centre. The ciga- 
used the Deities in the beginning rette was slipped through the hole 
as a kind of check test. I expected until it projected a half inch. The 
everyone to be able to identify it cigarette with the paper screen 
since it was the only high-priced was handed to the subject. He 
lurkish cigarette in the group. I grasped it behind the paper be- 
rked with one individual at a tween the first and second fingers. 
Between each test I gave The experimenter thén lighted the 
subject a swallow of black cigarette. He told the subject to 
to remove the taste of the smoke naturally—to draw the 
us cigarette. I then set an smoke in, then remove the ciga- 
ic fan going to clear out the rette and expel the smoke, etc., so 
from the room. that the paper screen would not 
s needless to go into the de- deflect the smoke into the nose 
of this test—the subjects and eyes after it was blown from 
the mouth. In all twenty-five 
n an address before the annual subjects were used in this test, 


tion of the Advertising Affiliation : 
veland, May 26. eighteen that had been used in 
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the previous test. The results 
were approximately the same. If 
anything, the smokers were more 
at a loss in this test than in the 
blindfolded test. 

I next opened up the cigarettes 
and put the tobacco in separate 
numbered jars. I put the jars in 
front of the subjects and told 
them to roll their own and name 
the brand. The results again 
were the same. 

Are we to conclude from these 
tests that there is no basis for a 
smoker’s insistence upon a given 
brand? Evidently there is no 
sure basis for a correct imme- 
diate judgment on cigarettes in 
the same class grounded upon 
differences in the sight of the 
smoke, smell, taste and _ touch. 
Smoking a given brand of cig- 
arettes probably slowly sets up a 
genuine organic demand for that 
brand. The stomach (respiratory 
passages, lining of oesophagus, 
etc.) gets “conditioned.” Each 
brand sets up an organic habit 
peculiar or specific to _ itself. 
There are enough slight chemical 
differences even in brands of the 
same class to “set” the stomach 
and respiratory passages in this 
way. Hence the slogan “Your 
nose knows” is not true; it would 
be much nearer the truth to say 
“Your stomach knows.” 

We are attempting in a new 
series of tests not yet completed 
to find out just how long it takes 
to break up the habit for a given 
brand of cigarette and to set up 
a habit for a new one. The prob- 
lem has direct practical interest 
to manufacturers and distributors 
and advertising men. It should tell 
them how generously they should 
sample in order to get the leaders 
in a given community to cast 
aside the old love and take on a 
new, what kind of logical ~ back- 
ground to establish for copy, etc. 

This little experiment shows, I 
think, the necessity for dissecting 
your consumer in order to find a 
reasonable basis upon which to 
make an appeal to him. That 
much can be done in this direc- 
tion in all lines of merchandise, 
but especially in the food and 
cosmetic lines, needs no convinc- 
ing argument from me. 
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Illinois Road Advertises 
“On Time” Record 


Anticipating the harm  whicl 
chronic kicker can do to a 
utility whether or not there is subs 
to his complaints, the Peoria, I)'., 
Pekin Union Railway Company 
vertising to mold public opinion. 
evidence of the degree of service \ 
this road is rendering it is using : 
paper space to tell the public of 
regularity of traffic over its 
‘During the six months’ period e 
March 31, 1922, this company op 
1,109 trains each way between | 
and Pekin, Ill. Of this number 
moved on schedule time,” a 
advertisement says. ‘‘Percentag 
efficiency, 96.3 per cent. Fron 
Union passenger station during 
same period there were dispatched 
passenger trains of tenant lines. N 
nine and four-tenths per cent of 
trains departed on scheduled tin 
only 5.7 trains of every 1,000 left th 
station late. In handling this 
there was an average of three 
plaints per month against the s¢ 
Such complaints were immediatel 
vestigated for correction.’ 


V. S. Anderson with “News- 
stand Group” 


has joined FE. R 
Crowe & Company, “The Newsstand 
Group,” New York. Mr. Anderson 
was recently with W. W. Chew, New 
York representative of the Los An 
geles Examiner and San _ Francisco 
Examiner. He had previously been with 
the New York Evening Post and the 
New York Sun. 


V. S. Anderson 


Lansing Direct-Mail House 
Makes Promotions 


Ben T, Jeffrey, who has been ir 
charge of production for the Robert 
Smith Company, Lansing, Mich., direct- 
mail advertising house, Fe been made 
director of sales for that company 
John Craig Healy has been appointed 
director of advertising service for the 
Robert Smith Company. 


Joins McCutcheon-Gerson 
Service in Chicago 
Hollingworth has joined the 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicag 
advertising agency, as account exccu 
tive. He was formerly with System 
the Potts-Turnbull Company, Chicag 
and most recently with H. W. Kastor 
& Sons, Chicago advertising agenc: 


Vv. BP, 


Automotive Body Account with 
Chicago Agency 


Alfred S. Lilly & Company, Ch 
advertising agency, have secured 
account of the Automotive Body ‘ 
pany, Chicago. manufacturer of b 
for Ford and Chevrolet automobile 
campaign is being run in autom 
trade publications. 
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of the members of Pittsburgh’s 
6 2? vA fashionable Oakmont Country 
Club read Life regularly. 











A Contradiction in 
Terms 


May 24, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

During the past year I have had 
letters from various individuals and 
organizations in New York offering 
their services in the capacity of press 
agent or propaganda agent, but I do 
not seem to find them in my files today. 
I would consider it a personal favor 
if you would give me the names of 
the three or four most responsible men 
that you know of in this type of work 
and if along with it.you can give me 
a line or two as to any work they have 
done I would appreciate it. 


HE name of the advertis- 

ing agent who sends us the 
above inquiry has been purposely 
omitted. We have no list of “re- 
sponsible” press agents, nor are 
we acquainted with anyone who 
has. We might scare up an 
amiable and reliable bookmaker 
or two, and some of our leading 
bootleggers, we are told, are 
quite dependable outside of 
office hours, but responsibility in 
a press agent is a flat contradic- 
tion in terms. His whole stock in 
trade is the ability to impose upon 
editorial carelessness by means 
of a false pretense, ani a man 
who is hired to deceive others 
may be relied upon, sooner or 
later, to swindle his own clients. 

The volume of business which 
is thus diverted from legitimate 
advertising channels is consider- 
able. One press agent has boasted 
to Printers’ INK that his per- 
sonal income is in excess of 
$40,000 a year—a boast which is 
made possible solely by the care- 
lessness or the credulity of pub- 
lishers. Not only does this repre- 
sent a loss to legitimate business, 
but it is the rankest form of unfair 
competition with those who pur- 
chase advertising space and con- 
duct their business honorably in 
the daylight. 

We have a certain sympathy 
with the advertising agent or the 
advertising manager who sees his 
competitors getting away with 
this sort of underhand publicity, 
and is forced to decide whether 
or not he will climb aboard the 
band-wagon. But, as Printers’ 
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Ink has said repeatedly during 
the past fifteen-years, if the in- 
dividual publisher would only put 
his foot down firmly in this re- 
spect, it would benefit his own 
business and at the same time he 
a relief to those who, like our 
correspondent, are forced to seck 
for that rara avis—a responsib'e 
press agent. 

It is due to the publishers to 
say, of course, that most of the 
reputable papers are fully ali 
to the situation, and the Amer.- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Ass. - 
ciation is making valiant efforts 
to put an end to the evil. At tl 
recent convention in New York, 
for example, the subject was di-- 
cussed at considerable lengt! 
The following quotation from tl. 
proceedings shows the earnestnes 
with which the matter is ap- 
proached, and some of the difi 
culties which are involved: 

“Why not kill the business of 
the ‘free space’ grafter by making 
it an established rule in all news- 
paper offices to consign all litera 
ture of this character to the wast: 
basket? The fact that it is being 
prepared by experts, trained in th 
art of disguising advertising as 
news, and mailed to newspapers in 
such great quantities, is proof that 
it is securing space for someone 
at a lower cost than would be the 
case if the same amount of mone) 
was spent to buy space at the 
regular rates. These publicity ex- 
perts must be getting well paid 
judging from much of their work, 
they are experts. Their success is 
proof of that. They are earning 
their salary by virtue of their 
wits, which are sharper than those 
of the newspaper men who fall 
for their stuff.".—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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Chicago Grocers Establish 
Monthly Magazine 


The Chicago Grocers’ and Butchers’ 
Association has established The Chicay 
Grocer as its official publication. The 
first issue of the new magazine wil 
appear early in June. Stephen W 
Petacci, formerly with the Echo Adver 
tising Company, Chicago, is advertising 
manager and Russell H. Hopkins is 
editor. The pyblication will be entirely 
local to Chicago in its circulation and 
appeal. 
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Yer “Editorial Contents” 
‘ys 1torlia ontents 
lengt! 
m tl In the net that is what determines a publication’s value as an adver- 
_e tising medium, because on that one thing depends the value of the 
. dif audience it presents to the advertiser. 
— The reason why more of the prosperous farm families in Ohio, 
naking Pennsylvania and Michigan are reading the Lawrence Farm Week- 
news- lies than there are reading any other publication is entirely “editorial 
litera contents.” 
wast . . by 
being For periods 79, 75 and 42 years, respectively, these three farm papers 
in th have been carefully edited to fill the specific requirements of the farm 
i om families in their respective territories—each about one State. And 
f that vet in all that time, and although more than one in three of these 
meone families reads one of the papers regularly, neither of the publications 
be has grown over into the field of the other to any noticeable extent. 
money 
it the Doesn’t this prove the soundness of our policy of maintaining three 
 - separate publications and publishing organizations where we might 
eh easily and more profitably (for a time) combine them. 
ESS 1S If this holds true in three adjoining States, then how about trying 
ae to cover the farmers of the entire country with but one publication? 
those —e 
| The L F Week| 
NTERS’ €@ Lawrence rarm eeKiles 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 
ish . . >. . 
Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
—— Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
rs 
‘hicag Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
a ba Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
A d Ww Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc, 
sthaie 7 Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
hon is Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Yhicago, Ill. New York City. 
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Tuis is an advertisement 
Fuller & Smith, an organiza 
originates, correlates and exe 
tising plans for its clients. 


“ 


The chances are that, if you 
this far, something has happe 
mind which will recall this a 
(and probably the name of Full 
to you the next time you this 
reminded of, advertising servi 


If that name and its advertigy 
are put before you often enoug 
fully enough, there will come: 
your mind will automatically 
whenever you think of adve 
izations, of Fuller & Smith. Yc 
have some idea, or opinion, 
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Like This: 


ertising Smith in your mind; that will depend upon 
» which how well and how often the name has been 
adver- impressed upon you. 


There, reduced to its lowest terms, is a 

bve read _—ssimple and accurate illustration of one way 
in your in which advertising can work—and of 
isement the most common way, the way in which 
; it is working for many products. It works 
for paints and for pianos and for adding 

machines; for table salt and electric loco- 

motives and candies; and for just about 


anything you can think of. 


Whether, and how, it might do more 
work for your product, and to your profit, 
is a question which Fuller & Smith seeks 
an opportunity of talking over with you 
while you are considering agency. help. 


& Smith 


ING-CLEVELAND 


mbemmmericin Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Art Mat gives Photographic Fidelity to Halftone Prints 


oe PLATES— deeply etched 133 or 150 screen — printed with suitable inks on DEJONGE 
Art Mat will present your goods pictorially with photographic fidelity That is why the big 
national advertisers select Art Mat for their most impressive work. A brochure, entitled “First Im 
pressions,” showing how to make direct advertising more effective, will be sent to you on request 


DISTRIBUTORS 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
The Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati and al! divisions The Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco and all divisions 
R M. Myer: & Company, Rochester, N.Y 
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Selling in the Dog Days 


Workable Plans That Make Buyers Forget the Old Shade Trees 


By A. H. Deute 


[ was a manufacturing prob- 
lem that made this particular 
sules force able to sell candy in 
e summer time. During the 
winter months the chocolate busi- 
ness had climbed to new heights 
and the crew of hand-dippers had 
grown steadily. As the warm 
weather approached, the factory 
superintendent had a serious prob- 
lem on his hands. With the 
slackening of chocolate business, 
there would have to be a lessening 
of the force. This was all well 
cnough, but looking ahead toward 
fall put matters in a different 
light. If it could be made pos- 
sible to carry over into the fall 
this crew of expert women, it 
would enable the factory not only 
to put out a better and more uni- 
form line of chocolates but to go 
into the busy season with a trained 
and efficient department instead of 
being compelled to add inexpe- 
rienced help. It would mean 
money saved for the manufactur- 
ing department and better goods 
for the sales department. 
Nevertheless, it was conceded 
that as warm weather came along 
the consumption of chocolates 
would automatically decrease. 
The problem, then, was to work 
ut some way that would enable 
this sales force to deliver during 
the warm weather enough busi- 
ness to keep the force busy. Even 
alter carefully working out the 
old-storage capacity and _ thus 
making it possible to store as 
much of the production as pos- 
ble for cool-weather shipment, 
became evident to the sales 
anager that the part that had 
» be sold for immediate shipment 
uring the warm months would 
‘tal practically the entire con- 
imption of chocolates in his 
rritory. 
Here was a real problem to put 
p to a sales force and here is 
»w it was handled: In the first 


lace, every salesman got a per- 
mal letter in 


which it was 





and circulars 


explained that the factory intended 
to keep its chocolate dippers on 
the payroll all summer just as it 
hoped to keep its salesmen on the 
payroll all summer. The case of 
the chocolate dipper was com- 
pared with that of the salesman. 
If the salesman could not pro- 
duce enough business during the 
off season to enable the chocolate 
dippers to keep working, then why 
should the chocolate dippers be 
laid off without pay and the sales- 
men be permitted to travel in 
luxury on full salary? There- 
fore, if the salesmen expected to 
draw pay during the warm weather 
they would have to keep the 
chocolate dippers at work also. 
This was putting the matter up 
to the salesmen in a new light. 


RELYING ON TEAMWORK AND CATCH- 
ING COMPETITORS ASLEEP 


Then it was pointed out to the 
sales force that there was not 
enough chocolate business to go 
around, but that practically every 
other factory in the territory was 
admitting its inability to sell. 
chocolates in hot weather. There 
would be a little business available 
and this had to be cleaned up 
clean by this sales force. Not 
one single day could be permitted 
to go by without its quota. It is 
no small undertaking for a candy 
factory to try to hold its summer 
chocolate business up to its win- 
ter figures. But upon the assump- 
tion that other factories would be 
taking a quiet summer for 
granted, there should be enough 
business for this one factory. 

The next thing that was done 
was the working up of a hundred- 
pound assortment at an attractive 
price. It was taken for granted 
that some inducement to. get 
hundred-pound orders was nec- 
essary because the dealer in turn 
had to be prepared to work for a 
larger summer business. 

Then came a series of letters 
to the trade, not 
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aimed to force them to buy more 
chocolates but designed to help 
them sell their purchases. There 
were bulletins explaining how to 
keep chocolates at their best 
during warm weather. Others 
pointed out ways of serving 
chocolates on warm days. Others 
had to do with the making up of 
fancy ice-cream sundaes with 
chocolate worked into them. Sev- 
eral new ice-cream concoctions, 
with attractive names, were 
planned and the trade supplied 
with the recipe. Naturally each 
sundae called for a generous 
working in of chocolates. Thus 
many confectioners and druggists 
with soda-fountain trade used 
almost as many chocolates in 
fancy sundaes as they sold as 
confectionery. 

The salesmen did not overlook 
the sympathy appeal, though this 
was not overworked. At the same 
time, the trade was made to real- 
ize that this particular factory 
was trying to keep all its people 
on the payroll the whole summer 
and an order for a chocolate deal 
working 


would keep two girls 
another day. 

Of course, 
quantity prizes to individual sales- 


there were liberal 


men and a contest in which all 
competed. There was a_ small 
. prize that went with each deal 
sold and larger prizes for each 
five, ten, and so on. 


SALES MANAGER HAD FAITH 


But after all was said and done, 
the whole plan was possible of 
execution because, to start with, 
the sales manager not only made 
up his mind that the business 
could be had but instead of merely 
giving his men “ginger talks” he 
worked out a plan for them to 
use and kept them constantly sup- 
plied with ammunition to enable 
them to sell and keep their en- 
thusiasm at fever heat. 

It proved once again the con- 
tention that business can be ob- 
tained in dull times by the house 
that is most aggressive and that 
makes use of the possibilities of 
the situation. 

Off-season selling is naturally 
harder ‘than regular season work 
and it is true that there is not 
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enough business to be had in the 
off season to keep all salesme: 
supplied with orders. But ther< 
is always some business to be don« 
and that business will naturally 
go to the house that exerts th« 
ingenuity to go out and get it, I: 
means a seasonable sales plan and 
it means willingness to work 
hard, but the house with a good 
selling plan and the willingness 
to use it surprises itself with the 
quantity of off-season business 
that is available. 


PRINTER GOES AFTER SUMMER 
COMMERCIAL BUSINESS 


It is interesting to note that the 
printer who was called in to do 
the printing that went with the 
preparation of this selling plan 
became so interested in the pos- 
sibility of developing some sum- 
mer business for himself that he 
got hold of an advertising man 
and made him a proposition. 

“From now on,” he explained 
to the advertising man, “things 
are slow with me. I want to de 
velop some summer business. Now, 
if you will think up some ideas 
for a cracker factory and a laun- 
dry and most any other sort of 
business you like, I will take your 
rough ideas and work up some 
nice dummies and try to sell sales 
plans that call for printed mat- 
ter. We can get out some mailing 
cards and broadsides and a lot of 
circula.s and booklets that we 
ought to be able to sell by show 
ing the prospective buyers that an 
investment of a few hundred dol 
lars in printed matter will get 
business for them and also give 
us something to do.” 

As all advertising men know 
toward summer their business is 
apt to slacken off so the adver 
tising man had a chance to de 
velop some ideas which he had 
the printer sell for him. Whil 
the amount the printer could pay 
him for getting up these ideas 
was necessarily small, it did 
enable him to establish connec 
tions with several prospective 
clients. 

Then there is the case of the 
laundry which drew trade heavil) 
from the middle and upper classes 
Many of its customers left town 
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We find this: we find that 
the more ways we can think 
of to help people with their 
typography the more fun 
there is in it for us, not to 
mention anything else. And 
it isn’t hard to think of ex- 
tra ways when you really 
want to help all you can. 


J. M: BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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summer and the usual 
summer receipts fell off to such 
an extent that it always took 
several good fall months to over- 
come the summer losses. 

This particular year the man- 
agement decided that some new 
business would have to be de- 
veloped to overcome the normal 
summer shrinkage in bundles. 
Local conditions made it possible 
for routes to be re-arranged and 
drivers could be given double 
territories, thus releasing many 
for special work. Through a sys- 
tem of remuneration considered 
mutually fair, these spare drivers 
were assigned to those sections of 
the city inhabited by people who 
could not afford to go away for 
the summer and whose washing 
would go on week after week, 
but who normally had to do it 
themselves. 

For the benefit of these people. 
special advertising was prepared 
for use in the newspapers that 
circulated in that part of the city. 
In addition to newspapers, attrac- 
tive, illustrated circulars were 
prepared, showing the pleasure of 
sending laundry out for the sum- 
mer. “A Vacation from the 
Tub” was the headline for one 
brightly colored circylar, explain- 
ing the great relief of sending 
out the wash during the hot sum- 
mer months. Then it went on to 
explain the special summer prices 
on family bundles, but more par- 
ticularly pointed out that mother’s 
health meant a lot and the .few 
dollars it would take to relieve 
her of the hard work of washing 
during the hot months could cer- 
tainly not be spent to better ad- 
vantage than in escaping this 
drudgery during the hot summer 
days. 

A special appeal was made to 
office workers, pointing out the 
importance of clean, fresh shirt- 
waists and blouses and shirts and 
collars. All this advertising was 
directed at the poorer sections. 
It brought in business because 
it was followed up by the spare 
drivers going from house to house 
and personally soliciting each 
home. 


Many 


for the 


who had never 


people 
-given the laundry a thought came 
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to realize the fact that at least a 
part of the washing could be sent 
to the laundry at small expense 
Many women who had not learned 
the luxury of having the washing 
done out became interested and 
while many of them had to talk 
it over with their husbands, it 
was not long before phone calls 
began to come in. 

Sensing the situation, the laun- 
dry installed a number of tele 
phone operators and went right 
through the phone book, calling 
every number in certain parts of 
the city. It was assumed tha: 
people in the poorer classes who 
could afford a telephone wer: 
logical prospects for at least fla 
work and some of the other pieces, 
even if they could not afford to 
send all their laundry out. 

The laundry developed a nic 
quantity of summer _ business 
which it managed to hold until 
the other class of patrons re- 
turned and is now coming to look 
to the stay-at-home population as 
its regular summer season busi- 
ness. 


WHOLESALE GROCER’S 
ENTERPRISE 


SUMMER 


Too often the wholesale grocer 
is accused of being merely a 
transfer man who handles mer- 
chandise but can’t sell it, and his 
men merely as order takers and 
not salesmen. But here is an in 
cident that proves that the whole 
sale grocer can sell goods if he s 
desires. It was the first summer 
after the war. This wholesaler 
still had on hand a miscellaneou 
assortment of high-priced, farcy 
canned foods which sold to ship 
yard employees and other war 
time plutocrats but which alread: 
had become slow sellers. Th 
problem was to move them quickly 
because there was small prospect 
of keeping them until some ab- 
normal condition again made a 
market. 

The solution was this: as sum 
mer approached. the wholesale 
grocer took stock of his novelty 
canned foods. He made them al! 
up into assortments. making thre 
assortments. for different sized 
stores, 


He got a  domestic-science 
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90000 Banks 


In America— 
With S35" 
Wid 3620 20cm 
With ss 


Wj th direct buying power probably 
I unequalled in any one voca- 


tional group 


With indirect buying power— 
‘I through control of credit— 


that cannot be estimated. 


(he Burroughs 
Clearing House 


-1S reaching them 
all —_ — Are You? 


The BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, with 52,000 
circulation, reaches one senior officer or more 
in every bank in the United States and Canada. 


CIhe Burroughs Publications 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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What Is Logical 
Farm Paper 
Circulation ? 


No matter whether he is selling plows 
or pecan patties, when an seisttien 
spends his good money in farm papers 
he naturally expects to reach farm 
families. 


That goes double, of course, for any 
product which is designed for farm use, 
but it is almost as important a factor in 
selecting the agricultural publications 
which are to serve as part of a general cam- 
paign. 

The very nature of their contents auto- 
matically limits the number of subscribers 


such publications should have, if they are to 
be an economical medium for advertisers. 


You would not expect a mining engineer 
to be spending his good time reading the 
“Embalmers’ Monthly.” No more is a city 
dweller a logical subscriber to a farm 
paper. 

He may be amused in a casual sort of 
way, but his mental attitude is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the real farmer who 
makes his living tilling the soil. 
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\ big percentage of rural subscribers, 
herefore, is surely the first consideration 


n a farm paper. 


Farm and Home, with 86.6% rural cir- 
culation, reaches the largest proportion of 
eal farmers of any of the National farm 
papers, with one hairbreadth exception. 


[he best evidence that it gives these 
readers the sort of a publication that they 
want, is best shown by the fact that for years 
Farm and Home’s A. B. C. Statement has 
shown the largest percentage of renewal 
subscriptions of any publication of its class. 


As a time-saver for advertisers and agency 
men, we have charted the publishers’ state- 
ments of the six National Farm papers on 
a set of seven convenient blueprints—your 
copy will be sent on request. 


rd. Feo. 


The National Magazine of Rura! Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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teacher to prepare a series of 
warm weather menus, each menu 
calling for one or more of his 
novelties. These menus were 
arranged into an attractive folder 
and a given number of folders, 
imprinted with the retailer’s name, 
went with each assortment. There 
was a special prize to the sales- 
man who sold the most, some 
second and _ third prizes, too. 
Then there was a special dealer’s 
wife package, which meant that 
with every assortment bought by 
a retailer, the retailer’s wife re- 
ceived a little assortment of her 
awn for use in her own home. 
This not only acted as an induce- 
ment to the dealer to buy but it 
stimulated his interest in his stock 
after he had bought it because 
every few days his wife had one 
or another of these special dishes. 

As a philosophical old traveling 
man remarked the other day: “In 
the summer time every buyer 
seems to hunt a cool hole for him- 
self and crawl into it. He isn’t 
outside looking for you with an 
order in his hand. But that is 
why nine out of ten salesmen pass 
him up without an order. But 
the tenth man goes and hunts him 
up and smokes him out and gets 
an order.” 


Advertises Free Ice Cream for 
a Year 


The Hydrox Company, Chicago, has 
been advertisi ng a guessing contest, the 
winner of which will receive a free soda 
or sundae every week for a year. 

The company’s newspaper advertise- 
ment explained the plan as follows: 

“We give you below a list of twenty 
six ice-cream flavors. Three of these 
will be used in making Hydrox Guern- 
sey Mystery Ice Cream Brick, to be on 
sale Saturday, May 27. Can you guess 
what three flavors will be used? If 
you name them correctly the Hydrox 
Company will give you, free, a book 
containing fifty-two coupons. each good 
for a fifteen-cent treat of Hydrox Guern- 
sey Ice Cream. You may use one of 
the coupons each week or you may use 
up the entire book sooner if you like. 
They’re good for sodas, sundaes, bricks 
or bulk, wherever Hydrox Guernsey Ice 
Cream is sold.” 

In order to insure secrecy, none but 
the president of the company knew the 
formula, which was deposited with a 
trust company. 

The contestants were asked to give 
their own names and addresses as well 
as those of their dealers. 
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Some Letters Just Waste Time 


All of us receive so many letters, and 
letter-writing is so much a part of the 
daily routine, that more than ordiniry 
interest attaches to figures regarding «he 
cost of a letter. 

Several large corporations have mde 
special studies of correspondence costs 
and as I recall it they have placed ‘he 
cost per letter at eighteen to thirty-iive 
cents. 

It does not seem practical to red:ice 
this cost, as an analysis will prove, }ut 
there is an opportunity to reduce letters 
in length and in number. Many useless 
letters of acknowledgment are written, 
when a printed card would be sufficient 
Correspondents are often unnecessarily 
wordy, taking 100 words to expres: a 
thought that could better be told in ten 
words. 

The very ease with which letters «ar 
now be written is largely responsi)le 
for this. 

John Patterson of the National (ash 
Register Company used to say that if 
the toll rate were high enough any 
idea could be written in ten word 

Newspaper headline writers boast that 
they can express the gist of any story 
in a headline of five words. 

Leibnitz, about whom I was recent! 
reading, lived before the invention of 
typewriters and dictating machines, and 
yet he is said to have had a thousand 
correspondents, and in addition to his 
duties as court librarian, diplomatist, 
and historian, he found time to discover 
and perfect the differential calculus and 
to write great works on philosophy 
“The Wm. Feather Magazine.” 


Advertising Sells Higher Educa- 
tion in Providence 


In Providence, R. I., five-sixths of 
the students in grammar schools hav: 
announced their intention to go to high 
school, due in a considerable degree, 
according to Superintendent of Schools 
Isaac O. Winslow, to a continuous cam 
paign of advertising carried on by th 
Towne Criers, the Providence acver 
tising club, in co-operation with the 
school authorities. 

In times gone by, only about 50 per 
cent took up higher education, Mr 
Winslow | said. Phe advertising was 
carried on by means of posters, which 
showed the advantages of getting higher 
education. A poster was exhibited o1 
the schoolroom wall until read by al! 
students a number of times and ther 
was followed by another prepared by 
club members. A plan for classifying 
the various grades of intelligence and 
providing interesting courses also as 
sisted, 


Joins Lever Brothers 


P. D. Harriman, formerly of — the 
sales department of the Russia Cement 
Company, Gloucester, Mass., man {a 
turer of Le Page’s Glue, is now with 
Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass. He 
is succeeded by R. D. Perkins. 
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416,358 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser 
is read by and influences more 
people than any other news- 
paper in New England; morning, 
evening or Sunday. 


416,358, or more than one- 
fourth of all the families in the 
six New England States, read 
the Boston Sunday Advertiser 
regularly. 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser 
is the greatest business-stimu- 
lating force in New England. 


A Merchandising and Research Department is 
at the Service of Advertisers 





82 Boylston Street, Boston 


Largest Net Paid Circulation (416,358) 
in New England 
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—and here is the 
Globe-Democrat’s fa- 
mous 150-mile 
radius. 
Note how the circle 
includes entirely the 
“high light’ 
and a predominating 
area of gray 
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“BUSINESS CONDI 
“April 15, 192 
**The Douglas Map show 
the géneral conditions of 
Ligh areas indicate good ¢ 
trial activity, and ‘high pr 
ing markets. In the black 
conditions are lacking. 
areas are half-way. 
“In studying the map i 
ways be borne in mind that 
conditions are shown; prosp 
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THE BRIGHT SPOTS 
It is significant that the “high lights” 
of business are concentrated now in 


three areas. i 
The St. Louis district, industrial and 


agricultural, offers a prosperous market 


NOW 


And, as the darker area westward 
lightens up with the season's big har- 
vests, this St. Louis market can be 
expected to show a sympathetic im- 
provement. » 

Look for even better conditions 


here. 


Democrat 


er of the Prosperous District 
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One —_ — 
Sells Two Automobiles 


On Sunday, April 16th, Mr. William S. Lindsley, owner 
of the Automobile Hospital, automobiles, accessories and 
repair work, used the Classified Columns of the States to 
announce to New Orleans motorists the opening of his 
establishment. 

On Thursday, April 20th, Mr. Lindsley voluntarily ad- 
dressed us a letter in which he stated: 

“The results which we obtained from this advertisement 
(the opening announcement) exceeded our fondest ex- 
pectations. On the strength of this advertisement we sold 
two automobiles and some accessories. We most highly 
recommend the States as an advertising medium for this 
city.” 

One swallow doesn’t make a summer, to be sure, and one 
advertisement is not a criterion of results, but when we tell 
you the States’ classified advertising has practically trebled 
in the past several months, you will know that it is pro- 
ducing results of impressive proportion for users of its 
columns; and with local and foreign display running far 
in excess of last year’s figures, you will know that the 
same effectiveness likewise must be visible to display 
advertisers. 

51,000 Daily. 64,000 Sunday. Guaranteed Net Paid Daily. 
Of Which an Average of 75% is Concentrated in 
New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives: a M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bidg.. Chicago. 
. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bidg., New York 
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What Do Salesmen’s Contests Rate 
Today? 


Handled Correctly, There Can Be No Question About Their Value 


M. G, Renautt-Ginroux 
Paris, May 6, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Formerly assistant sales manager with 
Berliet Motor Cars, and now general 
sales manager with the well-known 
French Perfumes Arys, I would like 
to have your opinion about sales con- 
tests between travelers, and whether 
you think they are a really good thing. 
“ | would greatly appreciate your reply- 
ing through Printers’ Inx’s columns; 
also if you are good enough to refer 
me to any story of successful sales 
contests which might have already ap 
peared in Printers’ Ink. 


M. G, Renauct-Grnroux. 


“ E never hold sales con- 

tests,” one sales manager 
will say. “Our men are being 
paid well to perform certain 
tasks. For us to offer something 
over and above that stipend would 
merely be another way of in- 
sinuating that they are not doing 
their best and that some addi- 
tional incentive is necessary to 
hustle them up.” 

Another sales official will tell 
you: “We've tried salesmen’s con- 
tests, but never again. Last one 
we ran came close to wrecking 
our force. The only one satis- 
fied was the winner, and he had 
a sort of sneaking idea that the 
results he secured justified a 
larger prize than he received.” 

The majority of sales leaders, 
though, are firm believers in the 
efficacy af salesmen’s contests as 
business stimulants. In fact, most 
organizations boasting of a sizable 
selling force will plead guilty to 
holding some sort of contest 
every so often. While it is not 
always safe to assume that what 
is, is right, this would seem to 
be an instance where one may 
tuke for granted that were sales 
contests unprofitable they would 
hardly be so popular as they 
really are, 
As a matter of fact, it would 
no difficult matter to compile 
a list of contests that fell flat. 

ually the failure can be ac- 


lx 


counted for by a study of the 
methods employed. A sales con- 
test consists primarily of two 
factors: an idea that is fair all 
around and which bids fair to 
catch the men’s imagination, and a 
thorough study of those details 
which if neglected lead to disaster. 

The idea phase is something 
that cannot be bounded as one 
would map out a territory. It may 
have as its basis a baseball game, 
a globe-trotting tour, a round of 
golf, a rating system such as 
from private to general, and so 
on without limit. Or, in the case 
of a large sales force, a competi- 
tion between the various districts 
may turn the trick. 

When the actual details, though, 
are considered, it is possible to set 
down certain definite principles. 
Once the fundamental idea has 
been decided upon, the next step 
is to determine just what the goal 
of the contest is to be. This may 
appear rather unimportant. A 
contest is designed to increase 
sales. But is that the only 
thing? Perhaps the management 
has come to the conclusion that 
a wider distribution is needed. 
Under such circumstances the 
contest rewards would be based 
on the number of new dealers 
secured. Again, the aim may be 
getting old customers who have 
stopped buying back into the fold. 
Still another could set for its 
mark the selling of a certain style 
or model. 

After that much is definitely 
agreed on, such points as length 
of contest, nature and number of 
prizes and the proper system that 
will give each man a fair oppor- 
tunity to come out on top regard- 
less of the condition or size of 
his territory, come in for due 
thought. 

The special drive seldom runs 
for less than a month. The aver- 
age time period is between two 
and three months. Some organi- 
zations hold year-round contests 
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split up into a number of minor 
drives of shorter duration. The 
purpose and method of these spe- 
cial contests differ from the prin- 
cipal one, the plan being to keep 
enthusiasm at the boiling point 
throughout the twelve months. 
For certain purposes a contest 
may be narrowed down to one 
or two weeks. This course is not 
very common and is used only 
where some exceptionally whirl- 
wind work is desired. 

Regardless of how long the 
contest is scheduled to last, the 
sales manager must see to it that 
enthusiasm does not die down. 
There is always a possibility of 
one salesman jumping to such a 
commanding lead the first few 
days that the others scarcely 
stand a ghost of a show. Cer- 
tain men may meet with mis- 
fortune when the drive starts and 
drop behind at the opening. Spe- 
cial letters, bulletins and similar 
stimulating devices are needed 
to keep all the men on their toes 
throughout the special period. 


THE QUESTION OF HANDICAPS 


Some sort of point or rating 
system is necessary if each man 
is to be given an equal chance at 
the prizes. The traveler in one 
district may face a harder task, 
as a result of local conditions, 
than a man in another section. 
This must be taken into account. 
Perhaps several members of the 
selling force are specializing on 
tough territories. Others may 
have just been transferred to 
territories that have never been 
touched previously and which the 
company desires to open. 

Unless these special conditions 
are considered when the contest is 
opened the salesmen are going to 
feel that they have been discrimi- 
nated against. If the drive does 
not begin with each man in a 
happy frame of mind and feeling 
that his chance of breaking the 
tape among the leaders is as good 
as the next’s, the contest is bound 
to become a farce. 

Then comes the prize. Jack W. 
Speare, of the Todd Protecto- 
graph Company, maintains that 
the average salesman will work 
harder and produce a greater 
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volume of business for a prize 
offering of a gold watch or a 
diamond ring than he would for 
its equivalent in cash commissions 
or bonuses. 

As a matter of fact the prize 
will be determined largely by the 
nature of the contest itself. Where 
the men are simply told there is 
going to be a reward for the man 
bringing in the most business 
within a stated time, a_ special 
bonus is generally necessary. 
Under such circumstances there 
not the same appeal to the spor 
ing instinct, which is satisfied 
with any sort of prize just 
long as it is an appropriate symbu | 
of victory, as there is when thx 
contest is staged properly and 
big in the spirit of competition. 

The sales department of A: 
mour & Company inclines to th 
belief that it is simply good 
psychology to frame the drive so 
that the joy of achievement 


the only prize. A _ two-weeks’ 


contest, held a short time ag 
designed to secure new customers 
for the oleomargarine department 
and increase sales among present 
customers, closed with 6,142 new 
names on the books. Yet th 
only compensation the men at th: 
top received was a posting oi 
their names on bulletin boards and 
in the Armour magazine. 

The contest was run along thx 
lines of a baseball campaign. In 
other words, the play element was 
introduced and the idea was suffi 
ciently dominating and spectacula: 
to get the salesmen to put on spx 
cial steam. 

To sum up, it is our opinio: 
that salesmen’s contests are good 
business stimulants. While they 
are in disrepute in certain quarters 
this is due more to incorrect us 
or abuse of the plan than to an 
weakness in the basic idea. Thx 
articles listed herewith make out a 
strong case for the special driv: 
since they are so replete with ex 
amples similar to that of Armou 
& Company, mentioned previously 
where the contest resulted in th 
full accomplishment of its ait 
without any ill after-effects. The 
will also suggest ideas on whic 
to hang the contest as well a 
assist in planning the special cam 
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Used the “Dispatch Service 
Department” to Sell Richmond 


Richmond, Virginia, and its surrounding territory was a 
logical part of the sales plan of the E. T. Browne Drug Co., 
selling agents for “Nips.” 

“To the very generous co-operation and direction of your 
Service Department we frankly attribute a deserved measure 
of our success in the Richmond area,” writes the Nips Sales 
Division of the E. T. Browne Drug Co. 

Manufacturers, selling organizations and sales managers will 
do well to remember these two things: 

1—Richmond—and the “Richmond Market” is worthy 
of being made a part of your sales planning. 

2—The Merchandising Service Department of The 
Dispatch Papers offers sound, practical selling help— 
based on local conditions. 

This Service Department will furnish surveys of any par- 
ticular product or group of products, surveys of local con- 
ditions; or route lists. 

Write us. Let our Merchandising Service Department help 
you enter this rich field. 


CThe Bis rately Papers 


THE TIMES-DISPATCH THE EVENING DISPATCH 


Richmond, Va. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY—New York—Philadelphia—Chicago 
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paign in such a way as to make 
each man eager for the crack of 
the starting pistol—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Three Problems of Sales Policy 
(P. I. M.); December, 1921; page 15. 

Keeping Sales Contest Enthusiasm at 
the Boiling any 5 (P. I. M.); Novem- 
ber, 1921; 
_ Contests mes P Personalize One Sales 
Force (American Slicing Machine Co.) 
(P. I. M.); June, 1921; page 15. 

Sales Contests and Intensive Dealer 
Drive That Put Franklin through the 
Slump (Franklin Automobile Co.); April 
20, 1922; page 89. 

Sales Contest Brought 6,142 Custom- 
ers in Two Weeks (Armour & Co.); 
January 26, 1922; page 25. : 

Intensive Effort akes Last Six 
Months of 1921 Best in Company’s 
ag (Mint Products Co.); January 

1922; page 41. 

"hice One Manufacturer Forestalled 
the “Slump” (A. J. Deer Co., Inc.); 
December 1, 1921; page 25. 

How to Capitalize the Contest In- 
stinet of Your Salesmen; May 19, 
1921; page 41. 

How an Intensive Selling Campaign 
Revived a Business That Was Mark- 
ing Time (Federal Motor Truck Co.); 
November 11, 1920; page 17. 

Organizing Salesmen_ to 
Themselves (Sherete- Williams 
April 15, 1920; page 3 

Putting a New Brand of Coffee into 
1,500 Grocery Stores in One Week 
(Widlar Co.); April 8, 1920; page 34. 

The Protectograph Way of Advertis- 
ing Ahead of the Salesmen (Todd 
Protectograph Co.); August 28, 1919; 
page 108. 

ow National Lamp Works Plans to 
Hold War Gains; June 19, 1919; page 
169. 

The Comic Twist in Sales Contests; 
May 22, 1919; page 48. 

Fourteen Points” to Be Used in 
Sherwin-Williams Sales Campaign; April 
10, 1919; page 52. 

Honor Awards 
Stimulants Than 
Protectograph Co.); 
page 85. 

Staging the Summer Sales Contest; 
July 26, 1917; page 53. 

“Lincoln Highway Contest” for Sales- 
men Feature of Lucas Drive; May 10, 
1917; page 46. 

Sales Contest Methods to Stimulate 
Jobber Activity (Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Co.); May 3, 1917; page 71. 

How Sales Contests Speed Up Bowser 
Sales; December 7, 1916; page 57. 

The Duration of Sales Contests; 
July 20, 1916; page 90. 

Parker Pen’s Military Contest for Its 
Salesmen; July 13, 1916; page 25. 

Stimulants, Spurts and Slumps; 
March 30, 1916; page 85. 

Keeping Field Managers from “Going 
Stale”; February 17, 1916; page 8. 

A Substitute for Prize Contests; Feb- 
ruary 3, 1916; page 28. 

A Sales Contest That Was Staged as 

ar Game (American Multigraph 
Sales Co.); October 7, 1915; page 17. 


Manage 
Co.); 


Prove Better Sales 
Cash Prizes (Todd 
January 30, 1919; 
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Spur Salesmen 
July 1, 1915; 


Prize Contests That 
(Rand, McNally & Co.); 


page 81, 

Quota Contest That Plays Up tix 
“Team” (Moller & Schumann Co.): 
March 18, 1915; page 19. 

Sales Contests That Increase Volu: 
of Business (Packard Motor Car Co. 
December 31, 1914; page 10. 

Holding the Ambitious Salesm 
(South Bend Watch Co.; Rice & Hut 
ins; American Multigraph Sales (C: 
National Cash Register Co.); July 
1914; page 45. 

Staging the Summer Contest; May 
21, 1914; page 98. 

Cottingham on 
men; February 19, 


Stirring Up Salk 
1914, page 32. 


Ingenious Contests That Gingered Up 
Salesmen (American Multigraph Sales 
Co.); February 5, 1914; page 54. 


Detroit Agency to Advertise 
' Bay City, Mich. 


The Bay City Board of Commer: 
Bay City, Mich., is planning to adve: 
tise the advantages of its city as a 
desirable location for manufacturing 
plants. The account has been placed 
with The Fred M. Randall Company, 
Detroit advertising agency. 


American Advertiser Forms 


German Organization 

The Corn Products Refining Com 
pany, maker of Karo, Mazola, etc., has 
formed a company in Germany under 
the mame of the German Maizena 
Company, with a capital of 50,000,000 
marks, for wholesale corn dealings and 
export of by-products. 


L. T. Robinson with 
Campbell-Ewald 


L. T. Robinson, recently assistant 
advertising manager of the General 
Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich., 
has joined the staff of the Campbell! 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. 


“Red Book Magazine” Ad- 
vances Guy Patton 
Guy Patton, who has been associated 
with the Eastern offices of The Red 
Book Magazine for many years, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising 
manager of that publication. 


“Nevada State Journal” 


Appointment 
The Nevada State Journal, Ren 
Nev., has appointed as its Pacific Coas 
representative, Fred L. Hall, publishers’ 
representative, Los Angeles and Sar 
Francisco. 


New Agency in Albany, N. Y 

A new advertising agency has bee! 
established at Albany, N. Y., under the 
name of Ben F. Barry. 
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THE €CONOMIST GROUP 
is composed of the following papers: 


The Dry Goods Economist - of New York 
The Dry Goods Reporter - - of Chicago 
The Drygoodsman - - - of St. Louis 
The Atlantic Coast Merchant of New York 
The Pacific Coast Merchant of San Francisco 


The Economist Group is not a mere com- 
bination of business papers. It is a combi- 
nation of five separate and distinct markets. 


If it were possible to serve these five markets 
with one paper we would do it. If it were 
possible to serve them with four papers we 
would do it. 


The reason for the five papers in the 
Economist Group is that each of the five 
papers is essential to the market it serves. 


The advertising function of the Economist 
Group is to aid in presenting merchandise to 
the wholesalers and retailers in the 10,646 
towns in the United States and Canada 
covered by these papers, for their preference 
in selection and their enthusiasm in selling. 
To accomplish this is to assure success in the 
distribution of textiles and allied lines. 

Our Agency Relations Department stands ready to consult 


with advertising agents on all problems arising in connection 
with this field. 


The Economist Group 
239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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Wisconsin's Greatest Even 


The Convention of the Associated 


Advertising Clubs of the World 


Advertising Men of the World—the leading news 
paper publishers of Wisconsin welcome you to the bigges 
and most important business meeting in America. 


Wisconsin—with its thirty principal markets holdin 
1,125,000 buyers will show you unlimited sales poss 
bilities for products of every kind. 


Wisconsin—with its 9,000 miles of improved and co 
crete highways and its natural beauty spots of nationa 
renown, offers the recreation treat of your life. This; 
the “Playgrounds of America’ which 3,000 vacationist 
visit yearly. 


Get into Wisconsin—especially if you never have 
before. Combine business with pleasure. Study Wi 
consin’s thirty markets with metropolitan needs. Linge 
at inland resort, lake and stream to catch the gian 
“‘muskie” or tricky brook trout—or to enjoy other out 
door sports. 


Wisconsin recognizes Convention time as its greates 
event—-come and let us entertain you. 


Wisconsin Daily 
NewspaperLeague 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary Janesville, Wiscons 
League Convention Headquarters, Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee 


‘Come t Milwaukee @) June "015° 1922 
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dre you getting your share of 
Wisconsin’s business? 





A survey of the Seventh Fed- 
ral Reserve Bank of Chicago 
hows that bank deposits have been 
apidly increasing in Wisconsin— 
hat buyers are expending on a 
Wiormal basis—and that retailers 
rein a highly favorable position. 
Wisconsin has more than 1,000 
ubstantial banks and trust com- 
banies with savings deposits ex- 
eding $700,000,000. 

Nearly one-half million wage- The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
arners are working in Wisconsin’s League has massed the greatest 
iant, diversified industries some number of consumers and dealers 
pf which are the biggest in America. in Wisconsin for intensive adver- 
More than 308,000 persons in tising. It influences this section of 
gricultural activities have made steady financial and natural re- 
jisconsin the first dairying State  Sources—at one cost. 

in the Union. Valuable co-operation extended 
More than 371,000 city residents at Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
br 62% of the entire population League headquarters enables the 
bwn their homes. Over 82% of advertiser to place a campaign in 




























'. Bvisconsin’s population is native- the entire thirty papers with one 
Wisiorn—the most productive class for minimum effort. Write for com- 
ales effort. plete information now. 








The markets moved by these news- 
papers have a combined population of 
1,125,000—an average of 37,500 each. 

















Antige Journal Marinette Eagle-Star 
cates Appleton Post-Crescent Merrill Herald 
Ashland Press ; ~ eek aciatere 
see aah nh tame Portage Register-Democrat 
Racine Journal-News 

Beloit News Rhinelander News 
Chippewa Herald Sheboygan Press-Telegram 
Eau Claire { Leader Stevens Point Journal 

7 Telegram Stoughton Courier-Hub 
Fond dua Lac Commonwealth Superior Telegram 
Green Bay Press Gazette Watertown Times 
Janesville Gazette Waukesha Freeman 
Kenosha News Wausau Record-Herald 

La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press Wisconsin Tri 
Manitowoc Herald-News Wisconsin State Journal 








consin—the Nation’s Business Center 
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nounc: 
A HOME-WALL CALENDAR J wove: 

tion < 
A calendar that will hang on the wall of a home room is a valuable her = 
piece of advertising for any article, particularly one consumed in the “= ” 
home. It delivers its message for a whole year. look 
as a 
come 


The first thought should be the choice of the proper subject. In 
selecting an appropriate or popular design, our experience covers fifteen aloof 
years distribution of calendars in varied lines, a showing of averages of teelin, 


choice that will be of great benefit to you. —_ 
1c 


Our co-operative system of calendar distribution insures a maximum of most | 


towar 
fallen 

On 
sit 


advertising effect for both producer and dealer at a divided minimum 
cost to each, 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN 


> PRINTING COMPANY 
We y NEWwrorRK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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Germany Forging Ahead in Aggres- 
sive Advertising 


Turning Sabres into Order Hooks—The British Viewpoint 


By Holbrook Jackson 


T= people who think Ger- 
nany is commercially dead are 
as wrong as those who think 
Germany ought not to exist. It 
is dificult to hold under a little 
tion with no great commercial 
ord. It is impossible to sub- 
rge finally a group of nations 
with a population of over seventy 
millions. It is also undesirable, 
especially for a neighboring indus- 
trial nation which is 
not self-supporting. 
We require certain 
things that Germany 
can produce, and Ger- 
many before the war 
was one of the best 
buyers of our goods. 
But, apart from 
such reflections, our 
late enemy is show- 
ing evidence of busi- 
ness virility of a pro- 
nounced type. Her 
powers of recupera- 
tion are remarkable, 
her inventiveness and 
salesmanship astonish- 
ing. We have got to 
look after ourselves 
nation, and the time has 
when, instead of holding 
aloof and cultivating revengeful 
feeling, we might do worse than 
study the extremely able methods 
which Germany is adopting in al- 
most every sphere of business life 
toward the restoration of her 
fallen fortunes. 
On more than one occasion 
since the war the popular press 
has held up the energetic German 
workman as an example to the 
workman of this country. The 
business men of the allied nations 
have been amazed at the commer- 
audacity of Herr Stinnes. 
Those who have -visited the vari- 
ous business fairs at Leipsic and 
othr German industrial centres 


as a 


come 


Cla 


printed from The Organizer, London, 
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have come back with something 
like enthusiastic stories of the in- 
genuity and vision which the 
German manufacturers are putting 
into the production of their 
goods. Where they excelled in 
the past they are excelling now, 


.and» in some instances they are 


the manu- 


achieving success in 
the 


facture of goods hitherto 
province of other nations. 


BOLD AND UNUSUAL TREATMENT THAT SUCCESSFULLY 
STANDS REDUCTION TO SMALL SIZE 


For those unable to visit Ger- 
many a very fair idea of what is 
going on may be obtained from a 
study of the various trade and 
other journals for the promotion 
of business which that country is 
publishing. These are issued in 
many languages and_ circulated 
throughout the world, and their 
advertisements are so plentiful 
and so cleverly arranged that buy- 
ers in all the world markets are 
shown at a glance where and how 
to procure her goods. One of the 
most remarkable of these maga- 
zines, the most remarkable of its 
kind in the world, is called 
Qualitat. This journal is a large 
folio of some thirty pages, issued 
monthly. 

The cover is black, and sprawl- 
ing over it is. the German letter 
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“Q,” turned into a formidable- 
looking conventionalized eagle. 
The object of this magazine is to 
promote the interest of quality 
goods. It is printed in bold type 
and profusely illustrated with ex- 
amples of advertisements and other 
promotion matter in two or three 
colors. It is not easy to convey 
an idea of the force and novelty 
of this new German advertising 
without seeing Qualitat, as it were, 
“in the flesh.” But something of 
their quality may be gathered from 
the illustrations accompanying this 
article. 

In the first place, it should be 
pointed out that German advertis- 
ing not English advertising. 
Each nation must have its own 
methods in accordance with its 
own psychology. But it is doubt- 
ful whether any other nation has 
been able to adapt so well for 
commercial purposes the work of 
the modern artist. Here is all the 
force—barbaric force if you like— 
of the new art movement. 

The marked characteristics of 
all the advertisements in Qual- 
tat, and also in the best of the 
other German business journals, 


1S 


SHAPE AND DESIGN ARE UNUSUAL 


are simplicity and strength com- 
bined with economy of space. It 
will be noted that these advertise- 
ments have lost little in attractive 
power by the severe reduction 
which has been necessary for their 
reproduction in these pages. No 
better compliment could be paid to 
an advertisement which aims 
simply at instant attraction. The 


S’ INK June i 
artists responsible for the 
German advertisements h 
learned the inevitable and es 


ive 
sen- 


tial lesson of the poster, or more 
probably of the poster stam; 


In 


UNIQUE ILLUSTRATION IN GERMAN 
ADVERTISEMENT 


which the Germans were such 
masters before the war. 

The test of a good advertise- 
ment of this class is that it re 
mains a good and attractive piece 
of publicity, no matter how small, 

within reason, it is 
reduced. For in- 
stance, Leipsiger Mus- 
termesse is 2% inches 
by 1% inches in our 
reproduction. T he 
illustration from 
which our block 
was made measures 
83% inches by 
inches, and _ the 
strange figure strid- 
ing across the world 
is in vivid yellow 
line on black. But 
even then, with all 
these disadvantages, 
our reproduction is 
still an attractive ad- 
vertisement. Here, I think, we 
have a lesson in the art of adver- 
tising layout of supreme’ im- 
portance which should prove of 
great value in the selling ca 


paigns of our own country. 
— 


Sy 


The Santa Monica, Cal., Outlook. an 
evening newspaper, has been purch.sed 
bv F ’. Kellog and E. A. Dickson 
of the Los Angeles Evening Express 
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On 


Advertising Managers— 
Fold Your Printed Matter 


a Cleveland Folder 


Add a plus value to your art work and 
copy—make your folds distinctive—atten- 
tion arresting. Cleveland folded pieces 
are attention getters. 


In the contest for public interest, the un- 
usual and attractive always wins. So with 
your direct-mail pieces. Readers’ interest 
is secured by the deft touch that hooks 
the prospect’s mind instantly, wholly, and 
without conscious effort. 


If you employ one of the unique Cleveland 
Folds, your particular piece will get first 
attention—that’s 75% of the battle to 
secure 100% interest. 


Ask your printer to show you some of the 
distinctive folds made by the Cleveland 
Folding Machine. If he has not a Cleve- 
land, write us, now, and we will send you 
a portfolio of them—free. 


THe [jeveranofojoine Macyine[o, 








GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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Uses Advertising to Remind 
Britains of Empire Day 


Rallying the sons of Britain to its 
imperial standards in peace time is one 
of the tasks which has been allotted 
to advertising. Newspaper copy in 
Chicago newspapers recently advertised 
Empire Day, the birthday of Oueen 
Victoria, to the Britisher in the 
“States.” “The birthday of the Queen 
has become the birthday of the Em- 
pire,” | one of the advertisements says, 
‘and in the years of peace British 
subjects looked forward to meeting on 
that day, to rejoice in their common 
ideals as free peoples and their common 
purpose for liberty and justice, first 
conceived near London City by_the 
River Thames on Magna Charta Day, 
June 15, 1215. 

“Today, May 24, the people of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
gather together in all parts of the world 
to celebrate the birthday of Victoria 
the Good and to rejoice in their com- 
mon heritage as citizeps of the greatest 
Commonwealth of Democracies the 
world has ever known. 

“It was Saxon and Norman after 
Hastings. It was Scot and Celt and 
Saxon at Waterloo. It was the British 
Fleet that went out in the North Sea 
to Jutland. It was the men of the 
British Empire who stood together at 
Ypres to save civilization, Canadians, 
Australians, South Africans, New Zea- 
landers, English, Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh. They were men of Britain. 
They were sons of Empire. They gave 
their all. Let us think of them on 
Empire Day; for they have hallowed it 
and made it holy. They held on through 
the years till America’ came.”” 


H. P. Hubbard I Makes Spring- 
field Change 


The U. S. Machinery Company, 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of 
Ford dishwashing machines, which are 
about to be marketed, has appointed 
H. P. Hubbard as sales and advertising 
manager. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Springfield, Mass., Daily 
News. No advertising plans are being 
made for the present. 


Grogan Joins American Chicle 
Company 


K. A. Grogan, who for several years 
was in charge of the advertising de- 
partment of Celite Products Company 
and later assistant publicity manager of 
the Quigley Furnace Specialty Com- 
pany, is now with the American Chicle 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., as 
assistant to E. F. Curry, advertising 
manager. 


With Sackheim & Scherman 


R. H. Sinclair, formerly chief of the 
copy staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, is 
now with Sackheim & Scherman, New 
York advertising agency. 
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Owners’ Letters Form Copy 
“ Te —- . 
in Cincinnati Campaign 

In addition to using advertising copy 
prepared by the factory, the Stude 
automobife dealers in Cincinnati 
been running a regular series of 1 
ductions of letters from prominent 
owners under the caption, “A 
nent Cincinnati Studebaker 0. 
Says—.” Such testimonial letters 
proved invaluable to the dealer, 
company reports, and they have 
easy to get. Where other Studebaters 
are owned by business associates o 
writer of the letter which is reprod 
the Cincinnati agency has made us 
this fact. A letter from a Cincir 
bank president expressing his satis 
tion with his car was followed 
the effective statement: “‘President 
worth’s Big-Six is one of five Si 
bakers owned by officials of the S« 
National Bank.” 


Head of Kitchen Klenze: 


Company Dies 
John A. Fitzpatrick, president 
Fitzpatrick Bros., Inc., Chicago n 
facturer of soaps, died May 25 in Ch 
cago. Mr. Fitzpatrick was a beli 
in advertising practice as well as th« 
and the success of Kitchen Kle: 
the leading product of Fitzgerald B: 
Inc., was largely due to an advertisin 
policy which recognized no such wor 
s “quit.”” Printers’ Ink described the 
advertising history of Kitchen Klenzer 
in its issue of April 27, 1922. 


Wm. H. Stark with Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil 


William H. Stark, formerly manage: 
of the agricultural department of + 
George Batten Company, Inc., 
joined Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc, 
advertising agency of Richmond, Va 
and New York, as manager of the New 
York office. 


Made Promotion Manager of 
“National Builder” 


L. M. Francisco has been made | 


motion manager of National Builder, 
Chicago. He was formerly with ihe 
advertising department of the Curtis 
Service Bureau, Clinton, Ia., and most 
recently has been with the copy staff 
of The Stevens-Davis Company, (hi 


cago advertising agency. 


Rochester Appointment for 
John Watson 


John Watson has joined The Dubois 
Press, Rochester, +» as secretary 
and manager of its horticultural print 
ing department. 


Join Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” 
Miss Angela McDermott and J. N. 
Lawless have joined the advertising 
department of the Brooklyn / 
Eagle. 
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SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE 





Make Your Do.itar Work 


One dollar applied to the purchase of 
a page in “Sweet’s” buys the composi- 
tion, printing, addressing and mailing 
of 48 copies of your catalogue. 


One dollar might cover the cost of 
composition, printing, addressing and 
mailing of about 30 copies of an indi- 
vidual catalogue of the same size. 


Besides, your contract for space in 
“Sweet’s” covers editorial work, main- 
tenance of distribution list, confidential 
copy of list of architects and contractors 
for your own use, and the assurance 
that your catalogue will be maintained 
in active service for a year in 12,000 
offices. 


Write for rates and A. B. C. Statement 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 





FORMS FOR SEVENTEENTH EDITION CLOSE JUNE 30 
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ke PRINTERS’ INK of March 23, Mr. R. A. Long, 
founder of The Long-Bell Lumber Company, tells how 
lumber has been taken out of the “just lumber” class 
and how it has been surrounded with the prestige that 
national advertising, carefully directed, attaches to well 
manufactured trade-marked articles. 


Mr. Long tells of the success of this radical depart- 
ure from traditional lumber merchandising methods. 


The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company has prepared 
Long-Bell advertising since the beginning and believes 
it may justifiably take pride in having had a definite 
part in this outstanding merchandising achievement. 


The Long-Bell Campaign is but one example of our 
interpretation of adequate advertising agency service. 


FERRY 
cdavertising 
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Reprints of this article 
will be gladly sent 
on request, 


H A N m~ 4 Kansas City 


Chicago 


eC om p a ny * New Orleans 
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Spending ‘O.P.M. 


The conscientious advertising agency 

maintains much the same attitude toward 

Other People’s Money as does the con- 

servative banker. 

JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY expend the 

advertising appropriations of their clients 

with the same degree of caution, the same 

insistence upon “value received,” as if 

every cent of it were their own money. soon 


The principals of the agency are seasoned rapid 
plan and copy men who for many years = 
have been actively engaged in producing popul 
resultful campaigns for the largest national —s 
advertisers. use 


meth 


They do not run a “Copy Mill.” a. 
Their standards are unusually exacting. mean 


‘ ae . impr 

Every campaign, every individual piece of eel 
copy or other advertising literature must Chain 
. denc y 

measure up to certain well-defined standards. ark 


JOHNSON, READ & ComMPANY’S “Adver- _ 
tising Campaigns” Chart — recognized rhe 
throughout the advertising world as dates 
3 ° ° ° ol 1 
authoritative— is being used by scores of canilion 
national advertisers and in the classrooms conso 
Matias 


of the foremost universities. age 


Its purpose is to = «O, P. M.” 


JOHNSON, READ 
& COMPANY 


Nn CORPORATE DO 


eAdvertising 


202 SoutH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies- 














The Significance of Chain Stores to 
All Types of Distributors 


They Are Leading the Way to a Much More Efficient System of Retailing 


By Dr. Paul H. Nystrom 


Director, Retail Research Association 


IE chain-stofre system of dis- 

ribution is a normal develop- 
ment of the evolution of business. 
Department stores and mail-order 
houses began to appear simulta- 
neously about sixty or sixty-five 
years ago and chain stores came 
soon after. The department 
stores resulted naturally in large 
cits from the development of 
modern advertising methods, 


rapid transit and the use of tele-. 


phones. Mail-order houses re- 
suicd from rapid spread of 
population over great areas with 
which ordinary methods of dis- 
tribution could not keep up, the 
ue of modern _ advertising 
methods, and coincident with the 
development of easy and safe 
means of transportation and the 
improvement of the mail service, 
rural free delivery, and so on. 
Chain systems followed the ten- 
dency that has been dominant in 
nearly all lines during the last 
fifty years toward concentration 
and consolidation of enterprise. 
lhe department store consoli- 
dates ownership and management 
of many lines of merchandise 
under one roof. The chain store 
consolidates the ownership and 
management of many units within 
the same line of merchandise, but 
with decentralized location. 
lhe first of existing chain 
stores seems to have been the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, which was established 
in 1859. The Jones Brothers Tea 
Company came into existence in 
and Woolworth’s 5-and-10- 
stores in 1879. 
a general way, we may state 
grocery chains, including tea 
coffee retail distributors, were 


m an address before the Domestic 
bution Group, at the annual con- 
n of the Chamber of Commerce 
United States. 


the first in the field. During the 
eighties and nineties the 5-and- 
10-cent stores, together with their 
prototypes, the “99-cent stores,” 
and the “racket stores” and “nov- 
elty stores” came into existence. 
Since 1900 the chain-store idea 
has spread to a great variety of 
lines, including tobacco products, 
confectionery, drugs, haberdash- 
ery, clothing, dry goods, automo- 
bile supplies, restaurants, bakeries 
and barber shops. 


SOME STATISTICS AND WHAT THEY 
MEAN 


There are now probably more 
than 2,000 chain-store systems in 
existence in this country, with a 
total of more than 100,000 retail 
outlets. Alfred H. Beckman, 
secretary of the National Chain 
Store Grocers Association, is au- 
thority for the statement that 
seventy-five chain grocery organi- 
zations operate about 50,000 
stores. The total volume of all 
chain organizations must be con- 
siderably in excess of a billion 
dollars. Estimates have been 
made that within the grocery field 
10 per cent of the total business 
is already done by chains, and it 
does not seem to be an exaggera- 
tion to estimate that more than 5 
per cent of all goods sold to con- 
sumers in this country pass 
through chain stores. 

Inasmuch as_ chains* operate 
mainly and most successfully in 
the larger cities, their progress is 
much more noteworthy, since in 
such cities as Philadelphia and 
New York probably more than 
half of all food products going to 
the consumer are sold by chain 
stores and large proportions of 
other goods as well. To the in- 
dependent retailers and department 
stores this progressive growth of 
chain stores is, naturally, becom- 
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ing tfiore and more a matter for 
serious consideration. 

Any. study of such figures as 
are available sufficiently indicates 
the inroads made in the business 
formerly passing through other 
hands, but just how much of the 
rapid growth of chain stores is 
due to consolidation of ownership 
of existing stores, in which stores 
formerly owned by independents 
pass into the hands of chain-store 
organizations, and how far the 
chain-store type of merchandising 
is succeeding in competition, unit 
for unit, against independently 
owned stores, is somewhat diffi- 
cult to determine. 


THE MANAGEMENT QUESTION 


One of the principal points of 
competition between chain stores 
and independent stores is the 
competition of management be- 
tween chain-store experts operat- 
ing indirectly through assistants 
and the independent store man- 
agers who operate directly and 
in personal contact with their 
businesses. That some indepen- 
dent store managers are outdis- 
tanced in this race is not surpris- 
ing when one considers the lack 
of training many of them have 
when entering the business. Many 
independent store managers are 
quite content under the stress of 
such .competition to sell out or 
give in to the chain and become 
lieutenants or rank and file men 
under the direction of the chain- 
store experts. On the other 
hand, the chain store sometimes 
meets defeat. I have heard chain- 
store executives say “I never 
locate a store in a community in 
which there is a live independent 
dealer” and “sometimes we make 
a mistake and get into a com- 
munity where there is a_ live 
merchant or where one who for- 
merly, was more or less dormant 
began” ‘to adopt up-to-date mer- 
chandising methods on our ar- 
rival. As soon as we discover 
these conditions we pull up our 
store and sell out our lease.” 

I suppose it is the experience of 
practically every chain organiza- 
tion te find it impossible to make 
progress. in certain localities, and 
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in consequence more profitable to 
drop their store there and move 
elsewhere. 

That neither the chain store nor 
independent store manageeat 
has the monopoly of the best 
methods of management is suf- 
ficiently proved by the figures 
on the costs of doing business If 
by either system a big gain could 
be made, it would naturally be re- 
flected in costs, but the facts are 
that in both chain stores and inde- 
pendently owned stores costs vary 
from low to high percentages, 
These variations, as we have al- 
ready seen, are due, in part, to 
differences in services performed, 
as already indicated, but more 
important still, from the stand- 
point of the future of both chain 
store and the independently owned 
store, they vary in proportion to 
the management ability of their 
respective executives, and _ the 
better type of manager is found 
in both chains and independent 
stores. The profits go to the 
better managers, whether they are 
in a chain store or an indepen- 
dently owned store. 

When we come to buying, how- 
ever, the chain stores seem to 
enjoy a decided advantage over 
most independent stores, because 
of their power to buy in large 
quantities. A few illustrations 
will suffice to indicate how far 
this may go in the case of some 
of the largest chains. Among 
the many items handled, one or- 
ganization purchased 90,000,000 
pounds of candy and 20,000,000 
pounds of enameled ware in one 
year. In another organization 
the annual purchases amounted to 
50,000,000 pounds of coffee, 200, 
000,000 pounds of sugar and 
30,000,000 cakes of soap. In an 
other organization single orders 
were placed at one time respec 
tively for 12,000 ready-to-wear 
skirts and 12,000 dozen pairs of 
ladies’ hose. If quantity controls 
price, and everybody knows thal 
it does to a certain extent, then 
chain stores are entitled to, and 
undoubtedly do, secure reductions 
from the prices usually charged 
retailers. 

Some chain organizations lave 
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DIRECT THIS MARKET 


For 
Beauty 


Products 
to your 
Dealer 


350,000 readers of True Story put from $4 to $10 in 
an envelope for 25 mail-order beauty advertisers who find 
it pays to use our medium regularly. 

Yet 98% of our circulation is newsstand. That is, 
98% of our readers live in cities where they could make 
their purchases with less trouble and less cost at the corner 
druggist. 

YOU, the publicity advertiser, in appealing to this 
market, have considerably less buving resistance to over- 
come, 

Here is the medium—here a proven market. 

Send her to her corner druggist. 

We have prepared an interesting analysis of space used by 


25 advertisers who buy space by the record book. We will 
gladly send you a copy of “Facts that point to a tested medium.” 


Iz ue Story 


“America’s fastest growing magazine” 
113 West 40" St., New York City 
H. A. Wise, Adv. Manager 
Western Office- Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 





C. H. Shattuck, Manager 
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adopted policies which are almost 
certain to reduce the fighting 
efficiency of their concerns. One 
of these is the practice of filling 
all executive positions from the 
ranks within the company. This 
is a policy that operates most ex- 
cellently as a present incentive to 
the employees within the organi- 
zations. It may even work so 
well for a time that many em- 
ployees will undertake work for 
an organization of that kind at 
less than market rate salaries, 
taking chances on getting promo- 
tion within in lieu of larger 
salaries elsewhere, but the _ ulti- 
mate effect, as experience has re- 
peatedly shown, is an inbreeding 
of ideas. a solid growth of con- 
servatism, and a more or less 
crystallized caste system within the 
organization, reducing its flexi- 
bility and preventing it from ex- 
panding and reducing its ability 
to take free advantage of oppor- 
tunities presented to it under new 
conditions that asise. This is not 
an argument against promotions 
from within. It is rather an ar- 
gument for filling positions of 
responsibility with the best pos- 
sible men, no matter where they 
come from. The results of in- 
breeding work very gradually, 
however, and proper’ remedies 
may be applied in the concerns 
that follow these policies before 
the danger point is reached. Buy- 
ing advantages are almost certain 
to be equalized between the chains 
and the independent _ retailers 
through the gradual development 
of associated efforts of the inde- 
pendent retailers themselves. Such 
co-operative associations grow 
slowly. Independent retailers, in 
common with all other masses of 
people, learn by degrees and costly 
experience. One reason why chain 
stores have been so successful in 
the immediate past is because the 
independent retailers have been 
so slow in getting together for 
their mutual interest. The re- 
action is soon to come. 

In conclusion, chain-store sys 
tems are here to stay. They came 
into existence because there was 
a definite field of service for 
them not adequately covered by 
any other type of retail institu- 
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tion. Most of the chains haye 
made their success by offering a 
more limited type of service 
given by most independent re- 
tailers, and also by specialization 
in merchandise. 

The chain organizations, }y 
reason of the necessities of their 
organization, have developed er- 
tain phases of retail distributior 
to a very high degree of efficiency 
The chain stores have thereby 
taught important lessons to all 
store managers of all classes . 
stores. “For example, the impctus 
for more complete and more in- 
telligent retail accounting has 
come to most independent stor 
managers largely by example of 
the chain stores. The methods 
arrangement and display of mer 
chandise that chain stores have 
found necessary and _ profitabl 
have resulted in opening the cyes 
of independent store manager 
who have learned with evident 
astonishment of the value of se- 
curing the best possible locations 
from seeing the chain stores cx 
haust every possible scientific 
means to determine where those 
locations may be. 

Finally, the chain stores have 
taught the retailers of ever 
country the great lesson of get- 
ting together in buying. 

Independent stores have a 
great deal to learn from th 
chain stores. Some of this in 
struction will, I fear, be expensive 
alike to both teacher and student 
but in the long run and out of th 
readjustments in retail distribu 
tion taking place through _ the 
spreading of chain stores, we maj 
look forward to a much more e! 
ficient system of retailing that 
will not only cut the costs of «is 
tribution but also eliminate many 
of the wastes that now occur be 
tween the producer and the con- 
sumer. 


W. T. Hamilton, Jr., 


Will 
Leave New York “American” 
William T 


signed as national advertising man get 


Hamilton, Jr., has 


of the New York American, effective 
lune 3. Before joining the Amer: an 
Mr. Hamilton was vice president of Van 
Patten, Inc.. advertising agency, \¢¥ 
York, and had been advertising » 4! 
ager of Cosmopolitan, 
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BINGHAMTON 


The Gateway to New York's 
Southern Tier 


Binghamton—with Johnson City and Endi- 
cott, N. Y., the home of the great Endicott- 
Johnson shoe factories, forming a thrifty com- 
munity of 110,000 people, lies in the center of 
this rich Southern Tier section of New York 
State. 

It’s the first city in New York State on the 
Lackawanna and Erie railroads out of New 
York, and the largest city in the Southern Tier 
Market, which includes Elmira, Corning and 
Ithaca. 


ae Here in this valley are 110,000 people—3 3,000 
those of them wage-earners—all with money, ready to 
buy your product. 


have 

every The Binghamton Press is read in more than 

= 92% of the homes in this community. Its 28,000 

subscribers believe in it. They have confidence in 

its policies and in its news. And this confidence 

nsive extends also to the goods that are advertised in its 
dent, pages. 


rf the » 

rribu _It blankets the territory, carries the great bulk 
S of national advertising, and stands “‘ace high’’ as 
ma . . . 

Figo: the medium with which to back up your sales 
that plans. 

r dis se 

many Are you using the 


“| BINGHAMTON PRESS 


\ ill Four Strong, Aggressive Evening Newspapers Dominat~ 
the Southern Tier 

BINGHAMTON Press Evmia Star-Gazetre 

CoxNinG LEADER IrHaca JoURNAL-News 
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The current issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, ou 
June Ist, will carry 34,357 agate lines of advertising 
The following advertisers have made the June number 
MONTHLY in its 


the largest issue of PRINTERS’ INK 


history: 


A. J. M. Company, The 
Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
Ad Aids Corp. 

Advertising Novelty Co. 
Advertising Slide Co. 

Advertype Co., Inc. 

Arco Press 

American Letter Co. 

American Matrix & Plate Co. 

American Sign Co. 

Anchor Advertising Service. 

Andrews Paper Co., H. P. 

Andrews Corp., P. L. 

Arbogust, Oren 

Architectural Record 

Arco Press 

Arkenberg Special Agency 

Art Gravure Corp. 


BR & B Sign Co. 

Baird Printing Co. 
Baker’s Weekly 

Barta Press 

Beach Leather Co. 

Beck Engraving Co. 
Beckett Paper Co. 
Boston Advertiser 
Brooklyn Standard Union 
Brown Co., B. 

Wm. Brown Embossing 
Burnett Co., M 

Burr Printing House 
Bushnell Co., Alvah 
Business Cartoon Service 
Butler & Alexander 


Carlson, George L. 
Central Press Clipping Service 
Century Printing Co. 
Chicago Tribune 
Clement Co., J. W. 
Cobe Service 

‘ohn-Atlee Press 

‘ollins Mfg. + A. M. 
‘olorplate Engraving Co. 
‘olumbian Printing Co. 
‘olumbian Slide Co. 
‘osmopolitan Magazine 
‘raske-Felt Co., Inc. 
“rystal Art Service, Inc. 


Danielson, Arthur G, 
Dawson, Naismith 
Dejonge & Co., Louis 

exter & Sons, C. H. 
Dad Advertising Corp. 
Donnelley Corp., Reuben H, 
DuBois Press 


Duffield, W. J. 


Eboli, Frank A. 

Edwards & Deutsch Litho Co. 
Effinger Advertising Service, Frank 
Eggers Co., John H. 

Estabrook, Bert 

Eylman, Robert J. 


Fantus Co., E. 

Farm & Home 

Feather Co., William 

Flower Steel Electrotype Co. 
Francis Press, Charles 
Freedman Cut-Outs, Inc. 


Gamse & Bro., H. 
Gatchel & Manning, Inc. 
Gaul Lithographic Co, 
Gibbons, Ltd., J. J. 
Good Housekeeping 
Graphic Press 

Grauman Co. 

Gravure Development Co. 
Gray, Inc., Russell T. 


Haubrich, Ed 

Hawes & Petit, Inc. 
Hendrickson Publishing Co. 
Hennegen & Co., The 
Hevenor Co., Inc., Charles D. 
Higgins & Gollmar, Inc. 
Hirsch & Rotto, Inc. 
Hoffman Drawing Stand Co. 
Holt Co., Chauncey 

Howell, Charles E. 

Hyde, Jr., John E. 


Import Sign Co. 

Indianapolis News 

Insurance Co. of North America 
Interlaken Mills 

International Correspondence Schools 
International Mailing Tube & Wray 


Jennings, Inc., A. O. 
Jenter Adcraft, Martin 
Johnson, Arthur L. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment ( 
Knapp Engraving Co. 

Knowlton Bros. 

Kramer Engraving Co, 


Langdon Lawrence Company, The 
Langstadter, 

La Porte & Austin 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry 
Ludlow Typograph Co. 

Lukens, Inc., Donley D, 

Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc, 
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ut of Summer 


(loy Co., A. W. 
Macison Advertising Service 
Manger, Hughes & Manger 
Marionette Theatre Exchange 
rketing Service Corp. 
vellum Co. 
tthews Northrup Works 
inzinger Studios, Inc. 
ger, Ring & Weinstein, Inc. 
d-States Gummed Paper Co. 
zen Co., George E. 
march Film Co. 
roe Printing Co. 


Moore Press, Inc. 

Moore Push Pin Co. 
Moore Studios 

Moss Photo-Engraving Co. 
Moss, Samuel 

Motor List Co. 


National Announcement Association 
National Art Works, Inc. 
National Process Co. 
Neenah Paper Co. 

Nelke, Inc., L. D. 

Neo Gravure Corp. 
Newcomb & Co., James F. 
Newman Mfg. Co. 

New Orleans States 

New York World 
Nordhem Co., Ivan B, 


O'Flaherty’s 

VUhio Smelting Co. 
Opdycke, John B. 
Oral Hygiene 


Palmer Advertising Service 
Peck Advertising Agency 
Peerless Blue Print Co. 
Peninsular Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

Photo Chromotype Engraving Co, 
Photoplating Co. 

Picture Service Corp. 
Postage 

Pruitt Co, 

Purcell, Madeleine Kelly 


Rand Co. 

Rathburn Advertising Service, Jay M. 
Rennieré Process, Inc. 

Review Co, 


Reynolds, Carl 
Ridderhof, Corneil 
Ringler Co., F. A. 
Rising Co., B. D. 
Rudd Paper Box Co. 


Sainberg & Co., Inc. 
Samson Service 

Schaefer Ross Co. 

Schaefer Stereotype Co. 
Schulze, Edward H. 
Seymour & Co, 

Shallcross Co. 

Shank Sign Co., E. A. 
Sheehan Advertising Co. 
Shuman Co., Frank G. 
Simplex Sampling Associaton 
Spokesman-Review 

Stafford Engraving Co. 
Standard Slide Corp. 
Star-Kee Process Co. 
Sterling Engraving Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
Street Railways Advertising Co. 
Strobridge Lithographing Co 
Sweeney Litho Co, 

System Press 


Taylor, Lillian C, 

Terre Haute Advertising Co 
Thomas Publishing Co. 
Toycraft Rubber Co. 

Trade Circular Addressing Co 
Trichromatic Engraving Co. 
Tucker Service 


Ullman Co., Sigmund 
Underwood & Underwood 


Van Aken Multigraphing Co. 


Wallen, James 

Ward & Gow 

Wardell Service 

Warren Co., S. D. 

Wells & Co, 

Wesel Mfg. Co., F. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Western Photogravure Co. 
Winemiller & Miller 

Wisconsin Letter Service 

Wood, Rusling 

Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 


The concerns now advertising in the Printers’ Ink Publications are operat- 
ing on the principle that they would rather contro! the summer and fall 
seasons than have the seasons control them. 


During this, the most important summer in 15 years, big plans are being 


worked out. 


The old bogey of a “usual summer slump” is being killed this summer by 
men who are going out after business, by increased advertising efforts in 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


Forms for July Issue Close June 15th 
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“WE HAVE GROWN 


from $5,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 in three 
years and we attribute 
90% of the increase to 
the advertising you 
have done for us.” 
—The words of a client 
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The advertising possi- 
bilities of your business, 
not the size of your ap- 
propriation, are of first 
importance to us. 


——_= EDWIN BIRD WILSON == 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago game 








Advertising to Theatre-Goers by 
Borrowing Themes from Plays 


Rogers Peet Company Programme Campaign Introduces a Real Noyelty 
in Illustrations and Copy 


By W. H. Heath 


A MEA is a_ theatre-going 
£1 country. The number of 
theatres in any large city in- 
variably startles the visitor from 
other shores, who can’t quite make 
out this profligacy of entertain- 
ment. 

It being true that a vast pro- 
portion of us attend some form 
of theatrical performance reg- 
ularly, the field is one, naturally, 
that deserves the serious consid- 
eration of the advertiser. 

A number of years ago, the 
advertising department of the 
Rogers Peet Company arrived at 
the conclusion that it was very 
worth while, provided some spe- 
cialized form of copy could he 
devised that would not follow 
conventional lines and would be 
written and illustrated in the spirit 
of the prospect, the surroundings, 
the atmosphere of the theatre, 
where the advertising would be 
read, 

Everything else being equal, it 
seemed entirely reasonable to as- 


sume that if the advertising ma- 


terial had something to do with 
the theatre it would receive a 
more positive reception. And 
from this premise, the idea was 
moved on to a still more specific 
demonstration of dovetailing the 
argument with the  prospect’s 
timely mood. In other words, al- 
though it was a big task, the plan 
s adopted of producing an en- 
rely original picture and story 
every new show put on in 
ew York, both to actually relate 
ubject matter to the plays in 
1estion, 
t is not uncommon, during a 
1eatrical season, for several hun- 
| plays to be produced. They 
play under one name while 
ng “tried out” on the road, and 
another when they reach the 
ctropolis, This, of course, 


makes it necessary for the afiver- 
tiser to keep a sharp eye on things 
theatrical and to be ready towact 
overnight, because of the exi- 
gencies of the theatres pro- 
gramme printing, etc. 

The ingenious part of the 
Rogers Peet programme idea is 
a play of words, built around the 
actual name of the_ prodiittion. 
The caption of every advertise- 
ment, as a matter of fact, ig the 


title of the play. 
ALWAYS A WAY TO POINT TO THE 
PRODUCT 

Then the artist devises some 
clothing application of such an_al- 
together good-humored and “pat” 
character that the eye of the the- 
atre-goer alights upon it eagerly. 

To illustrate: 

“Tangerine” is a musical play 
of a mythical island in a_tropic 
land. The Rogers Peet adaptation 
is the placing of the four New 
York stores on tangerine oranges, 
protruding from surrounding sea. 
The text reads: 

“We've four ‘islands’ of our 
own, each chock-a-block .with the 
best of everything men and boys 
wear.” 

Or it 
popular 


a play on the 
“Rose of Stamboaf,” with 
a funny little cartoon of a smiling 
man placing a Scotch thistle bloom 


may be 


buttonhole. “We know 
more about the flower of the 
world’s best woolens,” jocularly 
states the text: “use so many of 
them in our clothes far men and 
boys.” 

“We're somewhat of la bulldog 
ourselves,” is the statement in a 
“Bulldog Drummond” melodrama 
programme, “when it ¢Omes to 
holding fast to first principles. 
All-wool and fast-color fabrics 
only can get into our clothes for 
men and boys.” The iHustration 


in his 
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is of, a cartooned bulldog, slyly 
winkihg, as he squints out at the 
audience. 

It is all in a spirit of smart 
familiarity with the play and its 
plot. But in no instance is the 
sales message allowed to be 
swallowed up by dramatic inci- 
dent. The blending of humor and 
burlgsque with store-talk is al- 
wayS in evidence and _ most 


shrewdly done to fit the mood of 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY 


A mystery 
find the canary! 


Much | easier to find the “ four 


The best of everything men and boys wear. 


Rocers Pest Company 


Broadway 
at rgth St. “Four 
Conven 
Broadway 
at Warrea 


HUMOR AND NOVELTY ARE ALWAYS TO BE FOUND IN 
ROGERS PEET COMPANY PROGRAMME ADVERTISING 


a theatre-goer, settled comfortably 
in his chair for an evening of 
entertainment. 

Imagination is one of the chief 
ingredients, together with a genu- 
ine sense of humor. 

And the reader is never cold to 
these plays on words and the 
necessary cleverness to build a 
store appeal from such material. 

It has been repeatedly proved, 
to the satisfaction of the adver- 
tiser, that this advertising idea is 
a profitable one. Tests have 
been conducted and ushers of the- 
atres will tell you that the con- 
firmed amusement lover looks for 
a Rogers Peet display as soon as 
he has opened his programme. 

All of this means rapid-fire 
work, divided up into separate 
units. The special display, both 
picture and text, devised, let us 
say, for “Captain Applejack,” is 
used only in the programme of 
that production and nowhere else. 

Now and. again, the cleverest 
and most inventive mind is 
stumped for an advertising ap- 
plication of a play title. Names 
come along that seem to defy 
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illustration and text.’ It is only 
fair to say, however, that not one 
New York show has been missed 
in several years. Someone al- 
ways finds an apt parallel for the 
cartoon and its reading matter, 

When the long-bow needs to be 
drawn, it is done frankly. 

“No circus styles here,” says a 
half-page programme for “He 
Who Gets Slapped,” one of the 
popular plays of the season, with 

a title that would ap- 
pear to defy anything 
like direct application. 
How was it handled? 
scene from _ the 
play, broadly  bur- 
lesqued, of the circus 
lady slapping a clown, 
and the copy contin- 
ues: “But you get a 
great show for your 
, money.” 
ytd ’ When “The Caar- 
Pith Ave, ina” is used as the 
ates theme, the cartoonist 
illustrates a very ar- 
bitrary bottle of ani- 
mated caustic potash, 
in hand, ordering the 
“cotton goat” away from there. 
“We’re a Czar-in-a-way,” reads 
the little story; “rule out every- 
thing that isn’t all all-wool. Test 
chemically every cloth we buy.” 

It’s all very good fun, done in 
a light way, for the theatre mood, 
‘and succeeding admirably. 


hammer 


Tacoma Agency Secures New 
Account 


The Smith Manufacturing Company 
Walla Walla, Wash., maker of the 
Layne Percentage Chart, has in prepa 
ration a national advertising and sales 
campaign, working in conjunction with 
the Condon Advertising Agency, Ta 
coma, Wash. The country has _ been 
districted and offices, with warehous 
located at convenient points, will 
placed in the principal cities. Busin¢ 
papers and direct mail will be use: 


Dallas “Morning News” 
Advances H. D. Guy 


Harry D. Guy has been made adver 
tising manager of the Dallas, Texs, 
Morning News. Mr. Guy was promoted 
to this position from assistant manager, 
effective May 15. He had been on the 
advertising staff of this newspaper ‘0! 
eight years. 
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THE NEWSBOY WHO EXPLODED A MYTH 


OR on acentury the belief had 
Fi seen cultivated that no Spanish 
magazine published in the United 
States and circulated in Latin- 
America could have a paid circula- 
tion. Unfortunately, there were no 
magazines to be used during that 
period save those which preached 
that doctrine. 


id remained for the Spanish 

newsboy to explode this costly 

myth. The Latin-American news- 

boy sold CINE-MUNDIAL on 

the streets from the time its first 

issue reached him six years ago. 

Last year, outside the bull ring in 

Caracas, he sold 300 copies of a 

single issue within an hour. He 

definitely sent the myth into the 

oblivion whence it came when last 

month in the Argentine he cabled 

collectively through his agent, 

“Send 7,000 for June’” an increase 

of 2,000 copies over May, and 

4,000 over April. 

C= is the halo of mystery. The newsboy in every city where 
Spanish is spoken tells you through the trademark above that there 

is one magazine published in the United States and circulating in Latin- 

America which is paid for to the last copy. His official spokesman is 

the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
E sells it because it is an original creation, not the “Spanish edition” 
of This or the “‘Latin counterpart” of That; because its reputation 

is its own, not that of an English forerunner ; because, edited com- 

pletely by Spaniards, it knows iow to give Latin-America what it loves. 


This newsboy is the sign of victory for you in Latin-America 





WE HAVE PREPARED FOR YOU— 

W I "The Story of CINE- MUNDIAL,” a handy booklet containing : photo- 

R TE graphs of newsboys selling CINE - MUNDIAL « on the ef photographs 
of CINE-MUNDIAL’S major display on news kiosks and in book shops ; 
FOR photographs of circulation cables — our agents ; Soto from readers, 

from Latin-American newspapers, advertisers ; come a9 a a chet 
seats 1135 buyers across the desk from you ; what “Spanish edi 
THIS—— | zeally means; an _ cnatyele, country by country, of CINE - MUNDIAL L's 
26,000 paid circulation. 
Write for “The Story of CINE- MUNDIAL” today. 


CINEMUADAL 


IN TUNE WITH LATIN - AMERICA 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 
A. B.C. PAID Circulation 
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An Easy Market to Enter— 


SIOUX CITY 


In the last ten years the population of 
Sioux City jumped from 48,900 to 71,227. | 


Growing communities are largely young ag 
people, open to new ideas. The habits he or 
of bygone generations do not cast a = 
shadow over the present one. fact 
yage 
ing by 


Small local manufacturing establishments 


are not present in great numbers to dis- uct il 
~ ~ : Hilde 
pute sales with national advertisers. Nethe 


Sioux City, at the gateway of a vast thoug 
famot 


territory, is an excellent place to run a Islan 


campaign. For data. write In | 


1 
Wak 
monst 


The Sioux City Tribune |}: 


only 


The newspaper that makes good nda 


with its merchandising assistance eront 
there 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY mem 


need 
Representatives “va s 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles habies 


esque! 


An inland Empire of 40900 ood 
sted daily Oly by Sioux Gly im 



































Colgate and Imperial Granum Run 
Joint Campaign on the Filbert 
Islands 


Doctor Traprock, Famed Explorer, Tries His Hand at Advertising 


D' WALTER E. TRAPROCK 
nd his great friend, George 
S. Chappell, in an address a few 
months ago, gave advertising full 
credit for putting over the book 
of which they were joint authors. 
Dr. fraprock decided that either 
he or they could offer some as- 
sistance to other advertised prod- 
ucts Inspired perhaps by the 
fact that Colgate and Company 
used a back-cover and a double- 
page spread to tell about the find- 
ing by Edward Bok, of their prod- 
uct in the little village of Den 
Hilder on the farthest tip of the 
Netherlands, Dr. Traprock be- 
thought himself once more of his 
famous cruise to the Filbert 
Islands. 

In those islands where the wak- 
wak lives, that horrid super-sea 
monster, and the gallant fatu-liva 
birds lay square eggs in the form 
of galloping ivories, this genial 
explorer remembered that the 
only two tubes of his Colgate’s 
Dental Cream were eaten with 
avidity by Baahaabaa, jovial and 
jocose chief of the tribe he found 
there. He also happened to re- 
member that there was a great 
need in the Filbert Islands for 
Imperial Granum for the native 
babies. This need was pictur- 
esqucly outlined in the letter 
which he wrote to both Colgate 
and Company and the makers of 
Imperial Granum. 

“Let me outline briefly the sit- 
uation as it exists in the Filbert 
Islands,” Dr. Traprock wrote the 
Imperial Granum manufacturers. 
“There are no cows in the Fil- 
berts. The Filbert infant, follow- 
ng the normal period of maternal 
lactation is placed upon a diet of 
hoopa-milk, the hoopa being a 
large fur-bearing nut peculiar to 
the islands. Its juice, which is 
bright pink in color, contains 27% 
per cent of alcohol, which is 


manifestly no food for infants. 
Indeed, the weaning process is in- 
variably marked by painful if not 
fatal results. In one village, the 
town of Taku Tiva, I counted no 
less than twelve infants, the oldest 
being about eight months, literally 
dying of delirium tremens. 

“What is needed, nay, sir, I may 
say demanded, is most evidently a 
proper cereal diluent to so modify 
the hoopa-milk as to make it more 
suited to the tender digestive 
organs into which it is introduced. 
My friend Dr. Crowninshield, the 
noted infant specialist of New 
York City, mentioned a product 
known as Imperial Granum, in 
which I believe he said you were 
interested. He assures me that it 
is the very thing. 

“Cannot you yourself join the 
next Traprock expedition or. will 
vou delegate someone to atcom- 
pany me? I feel sure that_I can 
count upon you to help make the 
Second Cruise of the Kawa even 
more important than the first.” 

This, and more, Dr. Traprock 
wrote also to Colgate and Com- 
pany: 

“I take the liberty of writing 
you at this time for the definite 
and specific reason that a second 
cruise is being outfitted and that 
because of scientific considera 
tions of great importance, I feel 
very strongly that your company 
should be represented in the per- 
sonnel of the proposed expedition. 
I am not asking for money. The 
financing of the next cruise is al- 
ready over-subscribed by the most 
important scientific bodies in the 
United States and Europe. In 
fact, I have just received a cable- 
gram from the President of the 
Royal Geographic Society saying, 
‘Put me down for forty quid.’” 
He also coupled Colgate up with 
Imperial Granum by saying: 
“There is a crying need for dental 
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hygiene which I feel sure would 
be immensely advanced by their 
ribbon dental cream.” He then 
told the incident of the eating of 
the two tubes. 

Dr. Traprock’s idea fell on fer- 
tile ground. Between ourselves, 
as he himself states, the Cruise of 
the Kawa is a literary burlesque, 
and the W. E. Traprock South 
Sea expedition never moved far 
from Madison Avenue, New York 
City, but the letter which he wrote 
to Imperial Granum and Colgate’s 
was used for something more than 
a literary hoax, delightful as that 
is in itself. 

Both of these firms have had a 
great deal to do with doctors and 
dentists. They have both found 
out that professional men are 
human beings like the rest of us 
anq-that they have a sense of 
humor, so the letter which indi- 
cated how Dr. Traprock found 
the inhabitants of the Filbert 
Islands enthusiastic over Imperial 
Granum and _ Ribbon Dental 
Cream—one to make teeth and 
the other to keep them—was sent 
by mail to a large list of the more 
prominent physicians of the coun- 
try. ,.Accompanying it was a 
leaflet describing the Cruise of 
the Kawa. It told how, wearied 
by months of fruitless sight—and 
sensation—seeking in the beaten 
paths of the South Pacific, which 
they. found distressingly littered 
with’ writers, artists, movie-men, 
and tourists, they were about to 
give up in disgust when a terrific 
storm (an eight-sided combina- 
tion of hurricane, typhoon, and 
monsoon, familiarly called an oc- 
toroon) stripped the Kawa and 
blew the mariners helplessly into 
unknown seas—where they dis- 
covered the Filbert Islands. 

The question whether or not 
doctors really have a sense of 
humor has been solved in the af- 
firmative. According to both 
Robert W. Carle of John Carle 
& Sons” makers of Imperial 
Granum, and George S. Fowler 
of Colgate & Company, there has 
already been produced ample evi- 
dence that prominent physicians 
all over the country appreciated 
the kindly thought of that noted 
explorer, Dr. Traprock. 
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How Copper Is Selling 


The recent fairly widespread dver. 
tising of copper makes a_ statement 
given to The Wall Street Journal op 
copper by Isaac Guggenheim, of Gug 
genheim Bros., of significance to adver 
tisers. Mr. Guggenheim’s statem 
made last week on the eve of his 
parture for Europe, was as folloy 

“I have never sailed away 
America more optimistic in rega 
the future of copper than I do « 
trip. The copper market is displayi 
great strength and the reserve 
of copper are rapidly being dimi: 
and if this keeps up before producti 
can be put on the market in | 
amounts the price is bound to 
Copper mines that have recent! 
sumed operations cannot possib! 
their products on the market befor 
first of July. Indications point t 
fact that the present surplus stock 
be well nigh used up by that time 


Columbia Graphophone Free 
to Go Ahead 


A plan dealing with the indebtedness 
of the Columbia Graphophone Mfg. Co 
has become operative and will allow the 
Columbia company to go ahead with its 
new advertising and merchandising pro 
gramme. This plan provides for the 
freezing of the entire debt of the com 
pany from April 1, 1922, to August |! 
1925, after deducting an amount not ir 
excess of aggregate bank deposits or 
September 15, 1921. This plan had 
provided a period of thirty days, whicl 
ended on Ma ay 15, in which holders oi 
deposited notes could file protests 

A readjustment committee, headed | 
M. N. Buckner has been vested wit! 
legal title to all deposited indehted 
and will act for all parties to the plan. 


Wholesale Grocery Sales In- 
creased; Cost Decreased 
C. W. Patterson, president of Austin 


Nichols & Co., wholesale grocers, in a 
statement on business conditions says 
“Our fiscal year begins February | 
and net sales of grocery’ houses for 
quarter ending April 30 were about 
5 per cent above ane for same period 
of last year. Operating expense for 
eriod is 17 per €ent below that of 
ast year. 

et profits of grocery houses are 
substantially in excess of preferred divi 
dend requirements for period as com 
pared with deficit for same period last 
year. Greater part of our annual cart 
ings have in the past accrued during 

fall months.’ 
! 


Publication to Cover Govern- 
ment Sales 


The Atlas Publishing Company, !nc.. 
New York, is issuing a new weckl 
called Sales, which, it announces, “will 
cater to Government surplus merclian 
dise.” William Frost is advertising 
manager. 
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National Advertising 
without 


National Distribution 


RE there blank spaces on your distribution 
map; territories that ought to be yours, 


but where your goods are not sold? 
@ Do you wonder how these “blind spots” 


can be reached? 


Are you interested in how 


other business executives have done the job? 


@ If your distribution is 
still incomplete, if it is 
spotty, or if it is thin in 
places, you will find it 
worth your while to read 
Promoting Sales. 


@ It is a small, readable 
book that gives a brief 
but comprehensive sur- 
vey of typical methods 
of distribution. 


@ Every executive re- 
sponsible for keeping up 
and extending sales ought 
to find something in it 
that is of real value to 
him. 


@it is sent, without 
any charge or obligation 
to such men upon their 
request, made upon their 
business letterhead. 


The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 
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Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work handled by daylight 
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You will find upon investigation that we appre 
ciate catalogue requirements and that our servic: 
meets all demands. 


e 


Printing and Advertising 
Advisers 


. 
é 


We assist in securing catalog compilers, advertis 

ing men, editors, or proper agency service, an 

- render any other assistance we can toward th« 

~ the largent and At Seat seit promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues 


Catalogue.«Publication | ‘oui 
lis pre 


PRINTERS time m 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS pay the 
Make a Printing Connection witha Specialist | §°°’'" 


the hou 


and a Large and Reliable Printing House It dit 


Business Methods and Financial Standing —— 
OUR SPECIALTIES: the Highest (Inquire Credit Agencies and aminat! 
(1) Catalogues First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) showed 


| an W 
Proper Quality wh 
it 
—Because of up-to-date equipment and | a rebul 
best workmen; clean, new type from our | respon 
| own foundry and used once only; mod- cations. 
the like. Our complete Print- ern presses of all kinds. cur ict 
ing Equipment, all or any e 
part of which is at your Quick Delivery began. 
command, embraces: A : . abrupt 
TYPESETTING —Because of automatic machinery and oak ont 
a See ane day and night service; binding and mail- oR 
PRESSWORK ing equipment for the largest edition. - wie 
(The Usual, also Color e 
and Rotary) Right Price have n 
is this 


a eT 








(The usual —Because of superior facilities and effi- 


Gathering, Covering and cient management. awar¢ 

Wireless Binding)” : Z we ma 
MAILING Our large and growing business is because of satis Ine 
Soaevanne we fied customers, because of repeat orders. We ari value, 
ENGRAVING always pleased to give the names of a dozen or tion. 
DESIGNING more of our customers to persons or firms contem “Vor 
ART WORK plating placing printi ng orders with us. Don’t you 


Ite planning, illustrating, |  oWeit toyourself tofind out what we can dofor you 


copy writing, and assistance Qicm'emi' with us about your printing prob 





entirely 
plained 
or information of any sett ia lems and asking for estimates does not place ma se 
you under any obligation whatever. answer 
And tl 


regard to your as 
and printing, = — ~— 
to assist or advise you. 

desired, we mail your printed Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 


matter direct trinuting um. |- The Large and the Small Orders to ad 





the central distributing point. started 


chat fe 


Printing Products Corporation - sag 
: Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY to rea 

Executives : : 
LUTHER C. ROGERS, Chairman Board of Catalogue and Publication nothin; 
Directors. ways | 
| go to 1 
you'll 
I ha 
in det 





(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


BE. E. LAXMAN, President and Gen. Manager PRINTERS | 
Meo rons Publisation Baie” “4 "Tel. WABASH 3380—Local and Long Distance 

W. E. FREZLAND, Secretary and Treasurer, 
ee ae Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, III. 


A. RB. DCHULZ, Cvuntry Catalogue Sales. 


























Vhen the Follow-up Letter Really 
Follows Up 


some 


\dmonitions on This Subject and Some “How-to-Do-It” 


Examples 


By Maxwell Droke 


HE sales promotion manager 

of a large food product manu- 
facturer was getting rather unsat- 
isfactory returns from his follow- 
up letters. 

“My first letters in a campaign 
seem to turn out pretty well,” he 
explained to a friend, in discussing 
his problem, “but I have a hard 
time making the follow-up letters 
pay their way, to say nothing of 
showing a worth-while profit for 
the house. What is the trouble?” 

It didn’t take his friend long to 
determine the difficulty. An ex- 
amination of the follow-up files 
showed that the sales promotion 
man was beginning almost every 
letter by what amounted almost to 
a rebuke to the prospect for not 
responding to previous communi- 
cations. “You have not answered 
our letter of May 16,” one letter 
began. Another was even more 
abrupt in its manner, “On May 16 
we wrote you a letter. You did 
not answer it. On May 24 we 
wrote you again, but to date we 
have not heard from you. Why 
this? Surely you must be 
aware that the proposition which 
we made you is one of unusual 
value, and well worth your atten- 
tion.” 

“Your letters are written from 
entirely the wrong viewpoint” ex- 
plained the other man, “You are, 
ina sense, berating a man for not 
answering your previous letters. 
And that is a mighty poor policy 
adopt. Remember that you 
started this little correspondence 
chat fest. The prospect didn’t in- 
vite or encourage your communica- 
tions. He is under no obligation 
to read your messages, to say 
nothing of answering them. Al- 
ways bear that in mind when you 
go to write a follow-up letter, and 
you'll get better results.” 

I have set down this experience 
detail, because I have found 


is 
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from examination of several thou- 
sand follow-up letters that the mis- 
take of the young sales promotion 
manager is a not uncommon one. 
It is only natural and human that 
we should become a bit nettled 
when prospects fail to respond to 
our most painstakingly prepared 
missives. But it is the man who 
hides his chagrin with a grin, and 
keeps plugging away with good- 
natured, friendly letters, who 
sooner or later gets real results 
from his follow-ups. 

There is the case of a merchant 
tailor out in Iowa who specializes 
in made-to-measure shirts, and 
makes sales by mail. This tailor 
found that getting inquiries for 
samples and prices was not such a 
difficult matter, but inducing pros- 
pects to act was “something else 
again.” Busy men simply would 
not spare the time to bother with 
measurements and fill out order 
forms. 

The problem was a tough one. 
But the tailor didn’t give up. He 
started bombarding his prospects 
with such friendly, optimistic fol- 
low-up letters that they simply had 
to respond. Here one, (the 
fourth in the series) which 
particularly appealing : 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Probably you have gone into a store 
to shop for shirts—and the clerk put 
out a great stack of patterns. They 
were good shirts. rather likable pat 


terns. But somehow in the whole lot 
there wasn’t a design that just suited 


Well, sir, that’s the only 
I can think of in connection with the 
samples I sent you some time ago. I 
had really expected an order from you 
before now. But I’ve concluded that 
maybe you just didn’t find your shirts 
in that first collection. 

So this morning I asked one of the 
boys to go out in the stockroom and 
select some new samples for you—pat 
terns that have just come in. I think 
you' "ll like them. 

"ve already told you about my abso- 
lute guarantee of perfect satisfaction or 
your money back. I’ve demonstrated 
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how easy it really is to order shirts 
with “the David E. Rath Simplified 
Measuring Blank. 

I know you'll be interested in looking 
over these new patterns. And when 
you’ve made your selections, just fill 
out the blank and mail it right in. 
I’ll give your order my personal atten- 
tion. 

Cordially yours, 
Davin E. Ratu. 


Contrast that letter of Rath’s 
with this rather colorless para- 
graph from a letter sent out by 
a mail-order clothing house. 


We have been pleased to send you 
several samples of Fashion Fabric in 
the expectation that you would be suffi- 
ciently interested to send us an order, 
or at least a few words indicating your 
appreciation of, and interest in this 
new material. Perhaps you intended 
to do both, and simply haven’t got 
around to it, 


Now, isn’t that thrilling! Fifty- 
six words wasted in chiding a 
reader for his “neglect” in not 
responding to a circular letter, with 
a handful of samples attached to 
it! Another case where the 
follow-up letter failed to follow- 
up. Like too many of our 
“follow-ups” it contains no new, 
constructive thought, and is little 
more than a memory jogger—a 
reminder that “you haven’t an- 
swered our last letter; what is the 
reason?” 

Such letters perform only a 
small part of their mission. For 
the big job of a follow-up is to 
more thoroughly sell the prospect ; 
to discuss your proposition from a 
new angle; to bring out additional 
arguments and talking points; in 
short, to reinforce the original 
sales canvass with more and still 
more ammunition. 

Can you imagine a _ personal 
salesman who would start his 
“call-back” canvass with something 
like this, “Well, you didn’t think 
enough of my proposition to give 
me an order the last time I called 
on you, so I have come back to 
talk to you again.” He wouldn't 
get very far, would he? Then why 
should we expect a follow-up let- 
ter to produce results with sub- 
stantially the same opening? 

Then there is another class of 
letter-writers—those folks who, 
seeking to avoid any semblance of 
the “You-have-not-yet-replied-to- 
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our-last-letter” type of communi- 
cation, go to the other- extreme 
Not for worlds would they even 
intimate in a follow-up letter that 
a previous communication has 
been addressed to the prospect, 
Thus their letters are really not 
“follow-ups” at all, but merely a 
series of distinct communi itions, 
each “standing on its own legs” 

so to speak. This means a loss of 
continuity, a lack of prestige which 
comes from laying one letter easily 
and smoothly on top of the pre- 
vious one, until a complete, im- 
pregnable sales canvass has been 
consummated. This process of 
“building up” may be _ accom- 
plished so naturally and tactfully 
that the reader is scarcely aware 
he is being followed up. For ex- 
ample; you address an inquiry to 
the Todd Protectograph Company 
regarding its check protection sys- 
tem. It sends you “full particu- 
lars.” Then in a few days comes a 
“follow-up” which begins: 


It is a trite but true saying “‘secing 
is believing.” So we want you to see 
one of the advantages of the Todd 
System of Complete Check Protection, 
about which we were telling you in our 
last letter. 


Isn’t that cleverly done? Per- 
haps in the rush of affairs you had 
all but forgotten your correspon- 
dence with the Todd folks. But 


the last ten words of that first 
paragraph bring the whole thing 
back to you. You are now ready 
to continue the story. And so you 
begin with the second paragraph to 
consider new and additional proof 
And that is exactly what the writer 
of the letter wishes you to do! 
Here, indeed is a follow-up letter 
that ts a follow-up letter. 

There are two primary reasons 
why human beings fail to respond 
to sales letters. The first reason 
is that they are not completely 
“sold” on your proposition. You 
have failed for one reason or an- 
other to secure absolute conviction 
that what you have to sell is worth 
to the prospect, the price you ask 
for it. Or to put it a bit differ- 
ently, you haven’t won him over to 
the idea of trading his money {or 
your merchandise. The second 
reason—and often a very potent 
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THE 
FATHERS AND SONS 


of well-to-do families who read 


maxim 


THE OPEN ROAD || 


letter | 
in a TC 


have repeatedly demonstrated their enthusi- we ma 
asm for the magazine—by their spontaneous a 
help in boosting its circulation among their graph. 


H . . ws a 
friends and acquaintances—by their many ter, hi 
friendly criticisms, suggestions and com- dl 
ments along editorial lines—and again just =| te! 


a few weeks ago—by their generous and sauee 
unhesitating response to our request for |)", 
detailed information about their special Re 
interests and their purchasing power. This I into o 
makes available definite evidence for adver- |B the 
tisers who appreciate the real advantage of = 


termi! 


telling their story in a magazine that has ey 
reade 


built up in its readers a deep feeling of holdly 
loyalty and confidence. 


This evidence is available now in a folder 
called “‘Sworn Facts for Advertisers.” It 
will be mailed to you upon request. 


THE TORBELL COMPANY 


248 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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simple neglect. A man 

fully sold on what you 

to offer; he may intend to 

vou an order, but simply 
keeps “putting it off” from day to 
day. F 

Thus the follow-up letter—if it 
is a real follow-up—must sell and 
resell your proposition, and hav- 
ing made the sale, take the next 
step and secure definite action. It 
is no small undertaking. And 
viewed from this light we begin to 
see the futility of hoping for 
maximum returns from letters 
that start out under the handicap 
of inane, commonplace openings. 
If the opening paragraph in a first 
letter is important, it is doubly so 
in a follow-up. In the first letter 
we may, perhaps, depend upon the 
reader's curiosity to carry him 
along from paragraph to para- 
graph. He wants to find out what 
i's all about. The follow-up let- 
ter, however, reaches a man who 
feels that he already knows our 
story. Quite likely he has defi- 
nitely made up his mind that he 
sn't interested. So we face the 
necessity of forcing him to read 
what we have to say, against his 
own determination not to do so. 

This means that we simply must 
get an interest-demanding note 
into our letter with the very first 
sentence. How? 

There is no better way to accom- 
plish this desideratum than to de- 
termine as accurately as possible, a 
very probable reason for the 
reader’s failure to act, and then 
holdly strike out at that reason 
with all of your might and main. 

Let me illustrate. 

The president of a school of 
stammering made the discovery 
that many prospective students de- 
laved entering his institution sim- 
ply hecause they lacked the courage 
to face the facts, see for them- 
selves the results of stammering, 
and reach a definite decision to 
rid themselves of the affliction. 
So he began one of his follow-up 
letters in this fashion: 

Deak Mr. Brown: 
hope that your failure to return 
iagnosis Blank which I sent you 
ew days ago does not mean that 
you are afraid to face the facts about 
your stammering and stuttering. For, 
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no matter what stage your trouble may 
now be in, the first step toward rid 
ding yourself of the difficulty is to 
determine the facts about it. 


Let us never lose sight of just 
what a follow-up is, and what it 
is supposed to accomplish. Then 
we may be sure of having follow- 
up letters that really follow-up. 


Staff Changes and Promotions 
of the New York “Times” 


The advertising department of the 
New York Times has appointed Carle- 
ton S. Hubbard, formerly of the rota- 
gravure advertising department, as man 
ager of automobile advertising, and 
Raymond G. Seamon, previously with 
the general advertising staff, <s man 
ager of radio advertising. 

Allyn J. Marsh has been transferred 
from book review and magazine adver 
tising to hotels, restaurants and amuse 
ment advertising, and Joseph A. Har 
rington, from the business department 
secretarial staff to book exchange 
advertising. 

Albert S. Harley, 
tive of the Basil L. 
Classified Advertising, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed manager of classified 
advertising promotion of the Times, 


former representa 
Smith System of 


Westinghouse Electric Profits 
The annual report of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., shows gross 
earnings of $99,722,026 for the year 
ended March 31. 1922, which, after 
deducting a sale cost of $93,461,846. 
leaves a manufacturing profit of 
$6.260.180. 

In his annual 
holders, Guy E. 
board, states that a 
provement in the company’s business 
hegan to be noticed in January, 1922, 
after a continued contraction in orders 
during the previous months. He also 
calls attent‘on to the company’s in 
creased business due to the great 
interest in the radio telephone. 


report to the stock 
Tripp, chairman of the 
substantial im 


Pittsburgh Agencies 
Merge 


The Davis-Elton Company, Inc., and 
the George L. Ray Advertising Com 
pany of Pittsburgh, have consolidated 
under the name of The Ray-Elton 
Advertis'ng Company, Inc. 

George L. Ray will be president of 
the new company; C. W. Elton, vice 
president and treasurer, and Miss Anne 
Matthews, secretary 


Two 


J. N. Levick, formerly chief of the 
layout division of the advertising de 
partment of Sears Roebuck & Company, 
has joined The Better Tires Company, 
Chicago, mail-order jobbers of tires and 
accessories, to serve in a_ similar 
capacity. 





Getting the Plumber to Explain 
Himself 


The Plumbing and Heating Industry Has Found That Local, 


State and 


Sectional Groups of Plumbers Must Advertise in Newspapers 


OR more than three years the 

plumbing and heating industry 
has been taking stock of itself in 
regard to retail sales. This study 
has been made by The National 
Trade Extension Bureau of the 
Plumbing and Heating Industry, 
of Evansville, Ind. A word of 
explanation of this bureau i3 
necessary in order to show why it 
should make this study, and what 
authority can attach itself to its 
findings. This bureau exists 
through the voluntary financial 
support of its industry. It re- 
ceives such support from manu- 
facturers and _ wholesalers of 
plumbing and heating material, 
fixtures, appliances and supplies, 
in all sections of the country. It 
receives further financial support 
from the National Association of 
Master Plumbers of the United 
States, and the Heating and Piping 
Contractors’ National Association. 

In the lists of its members are 
to be found names sucn as the 
American Radiator Company, 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Co., Crane Co., Kohler Company, 
N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co., 
Thos. Maddock’s Sons Co., Ke- 
wanee Boiler Company, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, Hoffman Specialty 
Company, and Republic Iron & 
Steel Company. So much for its 
authority and its position to speak. 
What has it found? 

Its study, it believes, has justi- 
fied the conclusions that the 
plumber, having entrance day 
after day to thousands of homes, 
has relied upon that entrance and 
contact alone for his selling effort. 
He has slipped in volume while 
other retailers that carry this part 
or that part of a plumber’s stock, 
have gained in sales through the 
use of advertising in newspapers. 
In other words, the plumber has 
not advertised, while his partial 
competitor here and there has. 
But individual advertising by 
plumbers will not bring them to 
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their rightful place as a retail 
channel for plumbing and _heat- 
ing, the bureau believes. The ac- 
tive continuous advertising that 
has been gathering its quota at 
this place and that place at the 
plumber’s expense, the bureay 
finds has created a condition that 
makes it mecessary ffor the 
plumber to use large space and 
impressive broad _ educational 
copy. The meeting of this re- 
quirement is beyond the financial 
range of the individual plumber 
The answer that remains is col- 
lective effort. 

The bureau has taken its find- 
ings and its plans to local, State 
and sectional groups or associa- 
tions in the plumbing and heating 
industry. And with its findings 
it has sent its plan for action, 
complete to the writing and illus 
trating of copy. It has arranged 
its plans so that a group or asso- 
ciation can run a newspaper cam- 
paign for a week or a year. 

There is copy that explains 
radiators, heating systems, the 
sanitary importance of good 
plumbing in the home, the office, 
and the factory. This list does 
not exhaust the copy angle. One 
advertisement headed “$1.75 Per 
Hour the Reason” is given below 
as representative copy of the cam- 
paign. It reads: “Very few per- 
sons realize the value and cost of 
plumbing _ services. They too 
often classify a skilled mechanic’s 
services as a mere labor charge. 

“The plumbing dealer has a 
certain service to perform. Today 
you may want a faucet repaired, 
tomorrow an old-fashioned lava 
tory replaced by a modern sani- 
tary fixture. Therefore your 
plumbing dealer must have an 
organization, a stock of goods, 
and an equipment of tools equal 
to any emergency that may arise. 

“He must have sufficient capital 
to provide the above service, and 
to carry your account until it is 
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IS IT TOO GOOD? 


iw 1A) 

Tue all-new-rag paper made at the Crane Mills 
in Dalton was called Bond paper at an early day ! 
because it was so largely used for bonds. That 
was the origin of a name now universally ap- 
plied to any paper used for business purposes. 

What gratified the makers of Crane’s Bond 
was that this early use of the paper for bonds 
continued and increased, as business enterprises 
broadened their operations, so that today no 
other paper is so largely used for securities 
financing industrial corporations, railroads and 
governments. 

Crane’s Bond with this history is certainly 
good enough for the stationery of any business. 

Whether it is too good for your business is 
for you to say. 


100% selected new rag stock 

121 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Meet the Staff 


We Are Proud of These Men 


C. Lester Seaman 
Eastern Manager 


INDUSTRIAL POWER is fortu- 
nate in having a staff that meets 
every requirement from the stand- 
point of our advertisers. 

In the East, Mr. Seaman takes 
charge of our sales work on June 
first. His broad and thorough 
training in the best practices of the 
selling of advertising, especially, 
his complete knowledge of the 
potentialities of ‘‘controlled”’ circu- 
lation admirably fits him to serve 
our actual and potential customers 
entirely to their own best interests. 

In Chicago, Mr. Hadley, return- 
ing to his old love, the Middle 
West, reassumes the sales work 
there on June first. 

To know Mr. Hadley is to be- 
lieve in him and to trust him. 

Back of these men lies a total of 
28 years of experience (editorial 
and advertising) in producing the 
highest types of publication. 


Industri 


Mr. Emerson to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, every- 
thing must be sold in this 
day and age of exceptional 
opportunity. It is highly 
important to the BUYER 
that the selling be honestly 
and competently done. 

The BUYER suffers every 
time a thing is misrepresent- 
ed to him, facts are exag- 
gerated, or he is persuaded 
to buy in opposition to his 
best interests. 

The temptation to the sales- 
man to oversell is constant 
and vivid. For the best in- 
terest of the BUYER, there- 
fore, the sales staff must be 
both capable and honest. 


Fred L. Hadley 
Western Manager 


Power 


The Industrial Magazine of Controlled Circulation 


CHICAGO 
440 So. Dearborn St. 
Wabash 8621 


NEW YORK 
50 Church St. 
Cortlandt 3521 
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paid. He must carry liability and 
compensation insurance to protect 
you against loss. He must be an 
authority on plumbing in order to 
solve the many complicated prob- 

that arise in plumbing 


“This is the kind of service that 

and the rest of the public 
id. But efficient service of 
kind costs the plumbing 
money, just as it does anv 
merchant or mannfacturer. 
Thus the wages paid a skilled 
mechanic, plus the cost cf main+ 
taining this service, plus a small 
profit, easily equals the price you 
pay; which, after all, is as cheap 
a service as you can buy, all points 
and values considered. Provided, 
of course, that you secure such 
services from a reputable and re- 
sponsible firm.” 

It was early in the present year 
that the bureau started agitating 
this idea of co-operative advertis- 
ing on the part of plumbing and 
heating dealers to help them ex- 
tend their sales and increase their 
prestige as business men. It has 
succeeded so far in having such 
campaigns started in twenty-two 
cities and sections. It has made 
plans to carry the idea throughoui 
the country. 


dealet 
other 


Taxi Company Advertises over 
the Driver’s Shoulder 


In a local newspaper advertisement, 
Leo Bramson, director of a Montreal 
taxicab company, informs the public of 
the company’s policy in a message which 
is addressed to the company’s drivers 
which says in part: 

“Remember that you are responsible 
for the safety of passengers and every 
caution must be taken to absolutely en 
sure their safe arrival at destination, yet 
with the utmost safe speed. 

“Make the trip of your 
pleasant. Go easy over bumps, don’t 
speei under any circumstances, respect 
the rights of pedestrians as well as your 
passengers.” 


passengers 


Bank Gives the Boys a Boost 
with Their Savings 

ring Boys’ Week in Chicago, 

‘nion Bank of Chicago advertised 

he newspapers that it would give a 

disk to any boy who would call 

bank. This disk is worth a 

which will be credited to the 

! holder when he opers a savings 

account at that institution. 
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Form Letters for New and 
Closed Bank Accounts 


Two of the most common and profit 
able form letters used in many banks 
are those to new accounts and to closed 
accounts. Such “new account” letters 
tend to —. L- small depositor feel 
that he is appreciated customer. 
This —— pe The letter 
should introduce other departments of 
the institution at a time when the cus- 
tomer has just become so favorably im- 
pressed with one department that he has 
decided to open an account. 

“Old account” letters tend to bring 
back men who have left your ‘institu 
tion in a huff. They may draw a letter 
of criticism out of a former customer 
which will enable you to correct some 
thing which gives a justifiable reason 
for tomplaint. They tend to create a 
general good- -will and friendliness for 
your institution. Letters like these are 
most effective if actually typewritten on 
regular letterheads and signed in ink 
by the president or some other officer of 
the bank. If this is not feasible, forms 
may be printed which imitate ty ewrit- 
ing quite closely. At any rate, the sig 
nature should not be printed or rubber 
stamped. The actual writing of the 
name of the officer may be done by a 
stenographer, if necessary.—T. D.” Mac 


Grecor in The Bankers Magazine. 


University Has Course on 
Fraudulent Advertising 


lectures, with supple- 
mentary instructions, on the earmarks 
of deceptive advertising has been 
started at the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The course 
is being given with the co-operation of 
the National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

Part of the plan calls for research 
work by graduate students along lines 
in which standards of advertising prac 
tice are involved, for instance, in the 
use of trade terms and value representa 
tions. 

Students who 


A course of 


would be reached 
through lectures and such a plan of 
research are planning their courses 
with one of two ideas in mind—either 
to become identified actively with de 
partments of advertising or special lines 
of merchandising or to assume execu 
tive positions in which they eventually 
will develop and direct advertising and 
merchandising policies for the firms 
with which they are associated. 


Advertises Clock Bank to New 
Depositors 
In connection with the opeming of its 
new building the Lake Shore Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, advertised the 
offer of a combination clock and savings 
bank to all depositors opening a new 
savings account of $5 or more. The 
clock is of the desk variety with a 
bank for coins attached. 
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Sales Force Helps For- 
mulate Advertising 
Policy 


(Continued from page 8) 


how some salesman had put the 


advertising to good account in 
booking an important order, or 
how he had secured the mer- 
chant’s co-operation in some such 
matter as window 

displays, etc. For 

instance, here is 

an extract from a 

bulletin on the 

subject of getting 

proper displays: 


If we are really to 
“cash in” on our ad- 
vertising in a big way, 
it is absolutely neces- 
sary that you do your 
full part in getting 
an efficient link-up 
of the merchant with 
our campaign. 

We have always be- 
lieved, and we are 
confident you agree 
with us, that there 
is no form of adver- 
tising quite as pro- 
ductive cf results as 
that which is done at 
the point of sale—the 
customer's store. 

Other mediums 
must be used, of 
course — periodicals 
street cars, etc. 
Through these me- 
diums we _ endeavor 
to so familiarize the 
readers with the 
merits of our prod- 
uct that when in need 
of shirts or collars, 
they will think favor- 
ably of Ide. Some- 
times it is possible 
to go so far as to impel the reader 
to immediately go to a _ store and 

ask for our goods. Such instances, 
however, represent a small percentage as 
compared with the number who see the 
advertisements. For one thing: at the 
precise time the advertising is noticed, 
the reader may not be in need of shirts 
or collars. Then, too, it must be re 
membered that there are scores of other 
subjects fighting for a portion of his 
attention. But if the reader is favorably 
impressed by the advertisement, a mental 
note is recorded somewhere in the back 
of his head for future reference. 
Advertising in the customer’s windows 
and on his counter is not only the 
great connecting link between interest 
previously aroused and an immediate 
resolve to buy, but in many, many 
instances it does the entire trick— 
attracts attention, arouses interest, cre- 
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DEVONSTREET 
Devonsereet’s 2 busy street with men 
who look for waluc. Its price is rea- 
sonable; its style convincing; its qual- 
ity unsurpassed. 

Pe ye | 
cruchet cuff, for omstamce, meres back over 

1 battoe 9 premens -e0ivey amd are weer 
GBO. P. IDE & CO, INC, TROY, N. Y. 


THE NEWSPAPER LINK IN THE 
ADVERTISING CHAIN 
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ates desire and then johnny-on-the-spg 
prompts the onlooker to go right in an 
make the purchase. For quick, sup 
results there is nothing else that wij 
so ably fill the bill. 

Constantly study your Advertising 
Album and bring the advertising whic 
we are doing in periodicals and stree 
cars to the attention of every merchan 
on whom you call, 

But go much further than this: 
vince the merchant of the value ¢ 
of having our merchandise wit! 
attractive display cards in his wi: 
our cards prominently shown insid 

store and our “ 
ers” on the 
of his windows 
to be a regular ‘ 
on the subjec 
need be. Show 
merchant that ; 
this work means 
more rapid turnover, 

If you will play 
up this feature of 
your work thorough. 
ly and_ consistently 
with every customer 
on whom you call, we 
feel safe in saying 
that it will meas 
half again as much 
sbusiness as you have 
been doing. 


con 


Special bulletins 
to branch-house 
managers were 
frequently issued, 
too, urging them 
to keep a close 
check on their 
salesmen and _ see 
to it that no tricks 
were being missed 
in connection with 
their advertising 
duties. For in- 
stance, right after 
the albums had 
been placed in the 
salesmen’s hands, 
the branch-house managers re- 
ceived a bulletin of which the fol- 
lowing is a part: 


features. The ide 


Your salesmen, by this time, have re 
ceived albums showing our full adver 
tising plans covering the Street Line 

you have not already done so, be 
sure and forcibly impress upon each 
salesman that these albums. should be 
shown to all their trade, so that they 
can get a very clear and definite idea 
of the important link-up we are coing 
to furnish between the retailer and the 
actual consumer. 

Have the salesmen carefully study 
the album so that they will be fully 
informed as to just what advertising 
coverage they will have in their terri- 
tory, and be able to talk: intelligently 
to their customers on the subject. 
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TYPE FACES WITH 


Expression 


Tue crash of cymbals stirs in 
a march, but swears in a min- 
uet. Pumps are admirable in 
the ballroom, but laughable in 
the backwoods. We single out 
Type Faces which are feeling- 
ly expressive of the caption and 


the copy; Borders in which 
lurks a seemly motive and a 
silent meaning; Ornaments, if 
need be, which fit the theme 
as felicitously as.a scrolled 
scabbard fits its bright blade 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 








This advertisement is set entirely of type and type borders 
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Have you a friend 
who is a printer? 


IF you haven’t, you may sometimes feel that 
printers are a cantankerous lot, whose chief 
business is keeping you from having the 
kind of printing you think you want. 


But if you know a printer well, you can 
testify to a keen, marrowy man; a man of 
agile intellect and sound instinct in matters 
of taste. 

There’s something in the tradition of the 
art of Bodoni and Ben Franklin that attracts and 
holds that sort of man. 

We firmly believe that it is because printers are 
like this that Old Hampshire Bond is so well known. 
For longer than we can remember, printers and Old 
Hampshire Bond have had a strong affinity—it just 
seems as though they get on together naturally and 
with mutual respect. 





Printers buy almost all of the Old Hampshire 
Bond that is made. They buy it to make into busi- 
ness letterheads which they design and print and 
sell to their customers everywhere. 


We have never met a printer who did not 
appreciate this fine paper and recommend 
it whenever he was called on to supply 
business stationery of character and dis- 
tinction. And if you have acquired wisdom in 
printing matters, you will take his say-so as 
the dictum of the man who knows, and use 
Old Hampshire Bond for your letterheads. 


For printers and business men interested im fine paper, 
we have some interesiing samples, which we shall gladly 
send to all who write on their business letterheads 


Old Pampshire#iond 
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It is needless to remind you that the 
hould not be shown to a cus 
ist as if it were a pretty picture 
hook, to be looked at and forgotten, 
hut as a means of bringing out to the 
erchant our plans for getting sales 
on Street Line shirts. 
proper use of these albums the 
will be building the ground- 
future, permanent growth in 
distribution and volume. 


album 


Following is an extract from a | 


bulletin quoting how one salesman 
was using his Advertising Album 
n his daily work: 


ery first thing I do when I call 
e of my customers is to spring 
! rtising album on him. I open 
t right up and wade in and show him 
the things we have definitely decided to 
reate Street Line shirt business 
I am always so bubbling over 
nthusiasm that my customer can’t 
help being interested. 
I show him the newspaper ads first, 
nd particularly call his attention to the 
ind to the different arguments we 
ising, getting him if possible to 
that we have picked out ‘the 
nes. I also go over with him 
‘e list of periodicals in which the ads 
¢ to appear. 
Next I show him the street car cards 
1 the complete list of cities in which 
ire to be shown. 
I take up the window display 
ind stickers one by one. I call 
his attention to their high character— 
that the illustrations are from original 
sintings made for us by the foremost 
artists in the country. I explain just 
w we have planned to distribute the 
uds at the time the merchandise is 
lelivered and how their display in his 
store will definitely link-up with our 
ulvertising in periodicals and street 
ars. The other material for the dealer, 
such as electros for his own newspaper 
ulvert sing, is next shown 
In short, I talk from the customer's 
side of the fence until I have him 
really interested about the things we 
have planned to do for him before I 
1 word about selling him shirts. I! 
much about our plans for help 
n make more money that when 
mes to the matter of merchandise. 
ws almost as a matter of course 


While a certain portion of Ide 
Street Line shirts were to be sold 
for immediate delivery, the great 
bulk were for future delivery: 
that is, deliveries commencing 
May 1. It was planned to have 


our street-car advertising start on | 
April 15, and the newspaper ad- | 


vertising the week of May 14, It 
was also arranged that the mer- 
chant would receive a_ liberal 
assoriment of display cards and 
window stickers with his ship- 
ment of shirts. This material for 
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Getting your job to 
you when you want 
it, is mostly a mat- 
ter of mathematics. 


Getting it the way 
you want’ it calls 
for ability, experi- 


ence and care. 


You will like the 
“when” and “way” 
of our service. 


Day and Night Service 
Phone FitzRoy 2926-2927 


P.J.PERRUSI - N. A. KWEI! 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ SERVICE 
Co. : Typographers 
209 West 38th Street 
New York 
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Cheeses, Cigarettes 
and Slicing Machines 


—How the American Slicing Machine 
Company keeps up sales during the 
Summer months. 

—How Kraft Cheeses doubled their 
salesmen’s calls; how Clown Ciga- 
rettes secured 90% distribution in 
five months. 

—Is a bonus plan based on sharing 
operating savings more or less de- 
sirable than one that rewards on 
increased volume? Experience of 
Apex Electrical. 

— ‘Women on the Sales Force.” A 
survey showing why many organiza- 
tions find that under certain con- 
ditions they can be used to greater 
advantage than men. 


these are features of the June issue of 


Sales Management 


8100 sales managers are regular read- 
ers—it is the only magazine devoted 
exclusively to tpeir interests. Issued 
monthly—40 to’ €0 pages filled with 
articles by well known authorities. 
Covers merchandising problems 
advertising and sales—from a brass 
tacks standpoint. 

We are making a special offer. We 
will enter your subscription at the 
regular $3.00 a year rate, and send 
you with our compliments a copy of 
“Handling Salesmen by Letter.” 
This book, which tells how leading 
sales managers in all lines of busi- 
ness have successfully developed 
salesmen by letter, has been privately 
published by us. It is not for sale, 
and is obtainable only with a year's 
subscription to “Sales Management.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


also publishers of the Dartnell 
Service for Sales Managers, and 
of the “Hardware Salesman,” a 
menthly publication for the sales- 
men of hardware jobbers. 
— ee 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 
1805 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 

(Use nearest address) 





Enter my subscription to ‘Sales Man- 
agement” for one year, commencing 
with June issue, and send me free 
copy of “Handling Salesmen by Let- 
ter.”” I will send check upon receipt 
of your $3.00 invoice. 





the dealer was put up in a larg 
attractive erivelope and so place 
that it couldn’t be overlooked whe 
the cartons containing the mer 
chandise were unpacked. 

We do not try to 
general set of cards and 
serve for the whole line, bi 
a separate and distinct pi 
each style number. And 
precaution is taken to insure the 
right advertising material going 
out with all shipments. 

A CHECK-UP SYSTEM FOR THE 

ADVERTISING 

Our branch houses are notified 
daily by the home office at Troy 
as to which customers’ shipment: 
have been made; and the infor. 
mation is in turn passed along t 
the salesmen, who make it their 
special business to drop in on th 
customer just after the merchan- 
dise arrives. There. are several 
reasons for this, among which is 
to check up receipt of the adver- 
tising material and arrange for 
its immediate use in connection 
with a suitable window display oi 
the shirts. 

As already stated, we hay 
what we think is a very efficient 
system for insuring that the right 
advertising material be sent to the 
dealer with the merchandise ; but 
of course, we slip up now and 
then and a dealer receives certaii 
style numbers without correspond- 
ing advertising material; ani 
once in a while a shipment gets 
out without any advertising 
When such is the case the sales 
man immediately secures th 
necessary material from his branch 
house. 

Just how resultful were our 
methods to be in connection wit! 
this campaign, you may wonder 
Well, since our salesmen started 
out the first week in January—ani 
before a single line of consume 
advertising had appeared, Street 
Line shirts had been sold to near! 
10,000 different accounts. As th 
merchandise reaches the dealer it 
is turning over at a pace that is 
taxing the capacity of our eight 
shirt factories; and from present 
indications this condition gives 
fair promise of continuing for 
months to come. 
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Presenting to Advertising Agencies 
for the first time,'a new service—that 
of assisting them to most successfully 
merchandise National, Zone and 
Trade Paper Sales Promotion Plans. 


Te PARTLY acquaint you with our 
organization you should know that every 
individual in the Advertising Service 
Department has been agency-trained. In 
their past connections some of them have 
handled big national accounts, either in the 
agency or as advertising managers of big 
industrials. 


It is a new, sincere and capable service we 
have to offer. Will you designate on your 
letterhead the proper man in your organiza- 
tion to get the details in person from one 
of our principals? This is the first of June. 
If we are going to work together at any time 
within the next ninety days we should be 
getting acquainted now. May we hear from 
you soon? 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 


INTELLIGENTLY PREPARED DIRECT MAIL PLANS 
AND ADVERTISING 


Sales and Service at Detroit, Michigan 
Production at Lansing, Michigan, and Fort Wayne, Indiana 





We also render service to, and prepare new advertisers for the 


ultimate agency connection 
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The World’s Greatest 
Advertising Bargain! 


HOUGH all advertisers are looking for it, 

many have not found it. But we know 
hundreds who for two cents a week place their 
advertising signs where they are seen by 30,000 
people annually; and for $100, buy in effect oe 
a full-page ad with an annual circulation of can be 
more than 3,000,000. F yc 


ol 
This circulation they select definitely and cer- where 
tainly to include just the people they are try- “yer 
ing to reach. They get spaces for their signs [§; ,.:1 
that cannot be bought at any price. ond 
loads 
Are you buying any advertising values greater station 
than this? accust 


yice a' 
You get just such service from Sullivan Daily oe! 
Calendars; and in addition you get the good- of the 
will of your customers by giving them a val- cial at 


uable and appreciated present at holiday time. which 
necess< 
NAME Youhave possibly not considered — y 
HERE all the business-building angles The 
of a handsome advertising signin course 


colors, combined with an indis- — 
na 


pensable daily calendar. Let us dectric 
send you a complete and illumi- ventor: 


MONDAY nating analysis of the situation. ten 
progr¢ 
year b 
meen Si 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS Co. = 8 


lightin; 
Manufacturing Calendars Exclusively there 


vi eTe 
1075 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio en 


Write for it Now! It’s Free 





Sullivan Daily Calendars 








Ideas That Helped This Industry 
Kill Its Summer Slump 


Lessons From the Electrical Field 


By F. M. Cockrell 


[Epi ror1aL Note: The electrical indus- 
try offers a suggestion to manufacturers 
in every line im its conscious efforts to 
take the slump out of summer by new 
seasonable products. Selling power ior 
pumps and electric fans in summer, go- 
ing into the manufacture of ice in the 
jog days and the other ideas enumerated 
broad general application, Here 
usiness which cannot carry goods 
Its product must be used as 
coon as made, If this industry can help 
solve its summer slump, s.milar ideas 
can be applied by other man .facturers.] 


F you ever had the experience 
[of living in a small town 
where the electric light plant 
started up at dark and shut down 
at midnight, or perhaps 11 P. M., 
it will be easier for you to under- 
stand the significance of peak 
loads and valleys in the central 
station industry. Those who are 
accustomed to having electric ser- 
vice available at all hours of the 


have a 
is a 
in stock, 


night and day by merely pressing 
the button, seldom stop to think 
of the difficult engineering, finan- 
cial and merchandising problems 
which this industry has found it 
necessary to solve, in order to pro- 
vide that versatile and convenient 


form of public service. 

The younger generation, 
course, takes electricity 
granted, but when we 
that many of the pioneers in 
electrical development and _in- 
ventors of electrical appliances 
are still living, we cannot but be 
impressed with the tremendous 
progress which has been made 
year by year. In fact, it has not 
heen so long ago since electricity 
was used almost exclusively for 
lighting purposes, and even yet 
are many communities 
there is little demand for 
service except for that 


of 
for 
realize 


where 


electric 


' growth of the “day-load” 
only after the industry as 


curves. At that, the electric light 
and power industry was probably 
the first to make a serious study 


lol 


of the peaks and valleys in its 
business. The development of 
recording electric meters which 
made it possible to obtain an ac- 
curate and graphic record of the 
current consumed at ‘every hour 
and minute of the day, naturally 
focused attention upon the pe- 
riodic variations in the service de- 
mands. A comparison of these 
charts shows regularly recurring 
fluctuations in the demand for 
hours of the day, days of the 
week and months of the year. 

The illustration herewith, which 
bears some resemblance to an ice- 
berg, shows an interesting method 
of visualizing the peaks and val- 
leys in the daily-yearly load 
curve of a typical electric light 
and power company. This three- 
dimension figure has been ob- 
tained by cutting out cards show- 
ing the load curves for 365 days, 
one for each day of the year, and 
clamping them together in the 
proper order so that one sees at 
a glance the typical variations for 
months of the year as well as 
for hours of the day. Note, for 
example, how the load picks up 
in the morning due to the motors 
in industrial plants, reaching a 
peak between 8 and 10 o'clock; 
then the sharp drop-off as fac- 
tories shut down for the lunch 
hour; then the afternoon motor 
load and finally the rapid rise of 
the evening peak load as lights 
everywhere are switched on. After 
midnight the lighting load be- 
comes negligible, leaving a valley 
during the early morning hours. 
If you will look closely, you will 
see that the peaks of the. first 
card, which is for January 1, are 
very much below the average in- 
dicating the absence of business 
requirements on a holiday. 

Now looking along the- peaks 
of the cards from front to back, 
note also how the evening light- 
ing load drops off during the sum- 
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mer months, rising again in the 
fall and reaching its highest point 
during December. The motor de- 
mand, however, continues almost 
uniform throughout the year. And 
observe the effect of dark morn- 
ings in filling up the 6 A. M. val- 
ley from October on. Thus we 
see the seasonal variations in the 
business of supplying 
electric service. 

A daily-annual load 
curve like this is 
worth the careful 
study of the electrical 
man, for those tow- 
ering peaks represent 
loads that cost ex- 
cessively, The cen- 
tral station company 
must have full equip- 
ment to carry those 
peak loads and the 
rest of the time much 
of that machinery is 
idle. In the electrical 
business it is this 
cost of being ready— 
“readiness to serve, 
as it is called, that is 
the principal expense. 

very heavy in- 
vestment of capital is 
required in public- 
utility enterprises. 
Most of it represents 
borrowed money, 
bonds on which inter- 
est is being paid. Fur- 
thermore, the turnover 
of capital is very slow, 
averaging about once in seven 
years. Hence, it has been very 
important to devise ways and 
means of getting the largest pos- 
sible revenue from a given cap- 
ital investment. 

One of the first efforts in this 
direction was to build up the “val- 
ley” during the day by means of 
an industrial motor load. At 
first it was very hard to get manu- 
facturers to adopt electric-motor 
drive in place of the old system 
of shafts and belting directly con- 
nected to a steam engine. 
central-station companies put men 
into the field to sell the idea, the 
economies and other advantages of 
electric service, and pave the way 
for salesmen of the motor manu- 


The 
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facturer. Some sales resistance 
remained up rntil the time of the 
war, when the demand for a yas 
increase in applied power could 
only be supplied by means of 
motors connected to public-utility 
lines. 

In the smaller towns and non- 
industrial communities attentio; 


From Electrical Merchandising 
A VISUALIZATION OF DAILY CHARTS OVER A PERIOD OF 


ONE YEAR 


was focused upon household ap- 
pliances. A continuous educa 
tional campaign was carried on 
in the editorial columns of busi- 
ness papers in the field to im- 
press central-station executives 
with the value of building w 
the household business. The 
premier appliance from the cer- 
tral-station viewpoint was the 
electric iron, since it was com- 
paratively inexpensive and _ con- 
sumed a fairly large amount of! 
current. The sale of electric 
irons was carried on strenuousl) 
for several years, and it was here 
that they got into the habit of 


cutting prices and even going 80 
In later 
necessary (0 


far as to give away irons, 
years it has been 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


On Sunday, July 16th, the Cincinnati 

q Enquirer will inaugurate another big 
feature—an eight-page rotogravure 
section. Extensively advertised, even 
broadcasted by radio, the first issue 
carrying this feature will be anxiously 
awaited. It will be read by more 
than 90% of the buying power of this 
prosperous community. 








Three pages of the section have been 
allotted for advertising. Forms for 
the July 16th issue close June 28th. 
Write or wire your reservation. 


The 
CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


One of the World's Greatest Newspapers 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


National Advertising Representatives: 


EASTERN— WESTERN— 
I. A. Klein, I. A. Klein, 
50 East 42nd Street, Ft. rm Bank Bidg., 
New York City. Chicago, Tl. 
PACIFIC COAST— 

R. J. Bidwell Co., 

742 Market S8t., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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“Why, This Is Nice” 


The circular in the package can be an annoy- 
ance or an attraction. 


Printed on Hammermill Cover, such circulars 
have clear, distinct type, effective illustrations ; 
and the color of the stock will add to its inviting 
appearance. 

Gaining the first favorable attention to these 
circulars is an item of duty that can be safely left 
to Hammermill Cover. 


Attention gained—and your goods are sold if 
they and your copy are right. For samples of 
Hammermill Cover, write Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MERM), l 


OVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct -by-Mail Advertising 
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arry on another campaign to 
ach the same central-stations 
better amy mage — “ ‘. ck, 
Electric fans also offered a Mi hi F cts: 
jeinite opportunity and many C gan a - 
dectric light plants in small towns 
sarted giving day service during MICHIGAN produces 
the summer in order to accom- annually two and a half 
modate stores and homes wanting rr ia 
fan service. The aggressive = million pounds of honey. 
forts of central stations in build- cs 
ing up the household load ceased MICHIGAN advertising 
almost entirely during the war - pays. 
account of the heavy demands o y? 
war industries. Since the war, MICHIGAN S best 
these drives have been resumed small city newspapers 
to fill up > gap left a = fall- are united in the Michigan 
ng otf oO industria usiness. one 
These drives have been very suc- League of Home Dailies. 
cessful and - many cases oe MICHIGAN wants your 
ued up the entire available . 
on aes business. 
The type of business selecte 
by the central-station for intensive H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
jevelopment depends largely upon National Advertising Representative 
local conditions. For instance, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
there are some towns in the far | w 0 york Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
West where practically all of the R. R. MULLIGAN 
load on the power plant is used 2 oe 
for driving pumps for irrigation 
purposes during the summer. The 
almost entire absence of demand 
in the winter has made it possible in ffaltimorg 
for these companies to offer such 
a low rate that homes may be 
heated entirely by electricity. 
Where there is irrigation busi- 
ness in connection with a regular 
ity load, it is the custom to offer 
a contract whereby the pumps are 
operated only during the off- 
peak hours of the power com- 
pany. Special contracts for off- 
peak service sometimes result in 
peculiar situations. For example, 
there is a central station in a 
small town having its peak load 
between midnight and morning, 
owing to the fact that it has one 
customer who operates an elec- 
tric furnace which requires more 
current than all other require- 
ments of the town combined. It 
nly possible for this plant 
take on the electric furnace 
g the hours when the light- 
ind motor loads were en- 
off the lines. 
1 order to fill up the summer 
‘y, many central stations have 
into the ice-making busi- 
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COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


19 W. 44th St., New York 





Advertising 





"Acker Merrill & Condit | 
¥ g 
| Quincy Cigars -| 

















EVEN NOW 


It is not too early to consider 
The Agricultural Fairs and to go 
after the trade of that army of 
lively, energetic and resourceful 
men, who, as privilege men, con- 
cessionaires, pitchmen and itinerant 
merchants, monopolize the vending 
of all sorts of wares at these fall 
functions. 


The Billboard 


is their chosen, their preferred, their 
favorite and their sole organ. It has 
their confidence, They swear by it. 

It reaches practically every fair fol- 
lower in the United States and Canada 
every week, and these men who follow 
the fairs are already at work at the 
parks, piers, beaches and with the car- 
nivals and circuses. 


THE BILLBOARD PUB. CO. 


Member A. B. C. 
14838 Broadway 35 &. Dearborn &t. 
New York Ohicago 
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ness or have aggressively built y 
a refrigeration load. Others hay 
made special drives to develop th 
use of electric vehicles so that th 
battery charging would fill y 
the valley from midnight untj 
morning. 

When other industries are think 
ing in terms of slack season, the 
should consider the fundament, 
problem of the electrical industry 
whereby it is necessary for the 
product to be made at the e 
instant at which it is used. 
cept for the occasional use of 
storage batteries, primarily as ; 
safeguard against breakdowns, 
most central stations produce all 
of the current demanded at the 
instant it is used. The customer 
presses the button or throws on 
the switch and the power plant 
must be ready to produce the 
amount of current demanded. No 
other industry is confronted by 
this problem of instantaneous ser- 
vice. Other industries, therefore, 
might well take a lesson from the 
central-station business, since none 
of them has so difficult a prob- 
lem to solve. The central sta 
tions have an advantage in that 
their product is easily measurable 
and accurate records are always 
obtainable. They need no ware- 
houses for stock, and they do not 
have to worry about getting the 
product off the shelves of dealers, 
but they undoubtedly have the 
most serious problem of peaks 
and valleys of any type of bus- 
ness. If they are to keep their 
plants running on an efficient basis 
they must develop customers to 
use their product in the off-peak 
periods. 

Related industries such as the 
electric railway companies, have 
studied their business from the 
same viewpoint. Street car trafic 
also falls off during the summer 
when walking is good and auto 
mobiles cut into the business. To 
offset the summer slump tendency 
street car companies in a number 
of cities are now selling passes 
which permit patrons to ride a 
often as desired for a dollar or 
two a week. In previous years 
many electric companies developed 
amusement parks to create traffic, 
but it has been frequently fount 
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It's the clerk who says ~ 
‘CHere's something just as good “ 


‘w merchandising 

ok, “Stepping Stones 
to Sales Success,"’ deals 
with tested plans and 
ed methods in 

t Advertising. A 

Opy w ‘ill gladly be sent, 
ratis, to any interested 
xecutive. Toothers the 
rice is $1.00 postpaid. 


HE retail clerk is the most important, yet the most neg- 
lected factor in the entire merchandising chain. 

You may spend a million dollars in cultivating the customer 
—yet the man behind the counter can make or mar the sale. 
He has but to smilingly assure, “Here, Mrs. Brown, is 
something just as good,”’ and the substitute is sold. 

The clerk can se// your goods, or he can let them gather 
dust on the shelves. It is pretty much upto him. The cus- 
tomer knows you only through bits of paper, imprinted with 
vari-colored inks. But the clerk is to her very much of a 
reality. She comes in daily contact with him, And she has 
learned to rely upon his recommendations. 

That is why the retail clerk can sell the merchandise he 
wants to sell! 

You can win over the clerk to your side. You can make 
him want to sell your goods. You can induce him to get 
back of your line and recommend it to his trade. Yes, you 
can do these things if you go about it in the right way. And 
we know the right way. Years of experience in the retail 
field has taught us just how to cultivate and educate the re- 
tail clerk. 

Perhaps we can help you. Let’s talk it over—on paper, 
first; face-to-face later. Our preliminary recommendations, 
- know, place you under no obligation. Our Advisory 

ard is at your command. 


The Direct Advertising Corporation 
BurRTON BIGELow, Pres. S. F. McCann, Sec’y 
MAXWELL Droke, V-Pres. B. G. SALTZGABER, Treas. 


553-B North Capitol Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New Yor«x 

25 West 44th Street 

Harry J. WINSTEN, Cownse: 
Representative in Charge of Eastern Division 


Phone: Harrison 3950 Phone: Murray Hill 1849 
(ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE HOME OFFICE! 


CHICAGO 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Roy D. Mock 
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for Southern Banks and Trust Companies 
Leigh Edwin Gill 


Asheville - North Carolina 
15th May, 1922 


Mr, Benjamin Wood, President, 
Wood Flong Corporation, 

25 iadison Avenue, 

New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Yood:- 


It is a pleasure to answer your inquiry of 13th instant 
regarding my experience with the Wood Planoflong Plant 
and dry mat. 


Without any previous experience whatever in making mats. 
of any kind, we were able to produce a perfect mat on 
the first attempt with your machine, and have found its 
use both satisfactory, time saving and economical. 


It is a splendid little machine indeed. I consider 
myself fortunate to be able to have it for use in my 
business. 


Under separate cover I am sending you samples of wrk 
done on the machine. 


Thanking you and with best wishes, 


Yours very/ruly, 








This enterprising agency makes its own mats and _ stereotype 
plates when wanted. It saves valuable time, the mat maker’ 
profit, and obtains for its clients as good reproduction as can be 
had from electrotypes. 

The Planoflong Plant occupies small space, can be operated by 
anyone, and the price of it is not worth mentioning. 

Speed—Quality—Economy 
WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
25 Madison Avenue New York 
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that this business adds a heavy 
peak to the regular evening load 
and defeats its purpose. 

In the engineering construction 
feld, definite efforts are being 
made to spread the number of 

luring the year when work 
an be done out-of-doors. It has 
heen found that, on the average, 
there are only 180 days out of the 
year during which construction 
crews can be kept at work, and 
many construction men actually 
work only forty or fifty days out 
of the three hundred and sixty- 
fve. Last fall Mr. Hoover urged 
municipal and State authorities td 
place their contracts in the fall so 
that contractors could assemble 
their machinery and materials on 
the job during the winter and get 
an earlier start with the work in 
the spring. This appeal had a 
decided effect and a large amount 
of business was under way much 
earlier than usual. 

In general, wherever industries 
are controlled and operated by 
men with engineering training, the 
habit of making graphic analyses 
of business tendencies is more 
prevalent than elsewhere. The 
same methods are applicable to 
many types of business, however, 

when the actual facts are 

mn, it is usually possible to 
find the answer in terms of new 
sales opportunities. 


“Radio Life’ New 
Publication 


The Electric Publishing Company, a 
subsidiary of the National Radio-Homes 
Corporation, Limited, Toronto, 

will issue Radio Life, a new 
publication which will be published 
monthly, beginning with the July num 


Canadian 


Ales nder . Moore, of Motor 
Canada, has resigned to become 
ess manager of Radio Life. 


New Agency in Boston 
Valter G. Dennison, formerly adver 
manager of Rice & Hutchins, 
shoe manufacturers, has estab 
in advertising agency under his 
Boston. 


Gage Publishing Co., Inc., New 
publisher of Electrical Record 
| Export and Raw Material. 
ned an office in Cleveland under 
agement of H. F. Frick. 
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National Sample Men Hold 
Convention 


The National Sample Men’s Associa- 
tion, an organization cemposed of sam- 
ple department managers, sales man 
agers, and officers of wholesale dry 
goods firms throughout the United 
States and Canada, held its annual 
convention in Louisville, Ky., May 14 


to 17. 

W. H. Hunt, of the Wheeler & 
Motter Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was 
elected president. Mr. Hunt has been 
active in the association since its or 
ganization Henry Moehring, of the 
Goll & Frank Co., Milwaukee, was 
elected vice- president; H. W. Yates, of 
Hibben, Hollweg & Co., Indianapolis, 
secretary; J. W. Hamilton, of Finch, 
Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul., 
treasurer; Briant Sando, of the Sando 
Advertising Agency, Indianapolis, and 
Thomas L. Stix, of the Louis, Stix Co., 
Cincinnati, directors. 


Drastic Price-Maintenance 
Law Pending in Ontario 


The Attorney General of the Province 
of Ontario has introduced in the Legis- 
lative Assembly a bill which prohibits, 
under heavy penalties, the sale of goods 
under any agreement which provides 
for a fixed or common resale price. 
“Agreement,” by the terms of the bill, 
“shall include contract, arrangement, 
understanding, combination and _ con- 
spiracy, whether written, verbal or 
tacit.” The penalties provided include 
a fine of not more than $500 for every 
sale arising out of such an agreement. 
and the forfeiture to the Crown of all 
money owed as a result of such agree 
ments. In addition, any person who 
shall have been injured by the viola 
tion of the law by another may sue for 
threefold damages. 


Philadelphia to Have Graphic 
Arts Exposition 


equipment, good craftsman 
ink, good paper” and “by 
all means use good printed matter” 
are the slogans of the Philadelphia 

Graphic Arts Exposition to be held in 
the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
in September. Plans are being made 
for a complete showing of the graphic 
arts and the exposition is endorsed by 
the Philadelphia Typothetae and the 
Advertising Crafts Club. 

The exposition is under the direction 
of J. H. Goodwin, formerly advertising 
manager of the Kansas City Post and 
now publisher of the Textile Digest. 


“Good 
ship, good 


Electric Sealing Machine Corp. 
Appoints Agency 
The Electric Sealing Machine Cor 


poration, New York, is running a cam 
paign in business paper and stationery 
publications, This account is handled 
by Frank Kiernan & Co., New York 
advertising agency. 
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Port Huron 


THE GATEWAY TO THE MICHIGAN 
THUMB DISTRICT 


Population Port Huron 30,000— 
Trading Territory 110,000 


Times-Herald 


ITS ONLY NEWSPAPER 


Circulation Now Over 
15,000 Net Paid, A.B.C. 


Average Net Issue Three Months, June Ist 
7,161 
8,434 

15,395 


ae 
Outside 


Total Net Paid 


Through its daily special delivery auto- 
mobile service, the Times-Herald delivers 
every evening by six o'clock the only 
daily paper reaching this territory on 
day of publication, covering five coun- 
ties in that section which is exclusively 
the Times-Herald’s territory. 

A wonderfully rich agricultural and 
industrial section covered by one daily 
newspaper. 

The Times-Herald goes into 7200 of the 
7500 Port Huron homes and into more 
than 60% of the homes in its trading 
territory. 

National advertisers should not over- 
look this important territory in planning 
their Michigan campaigns. 


New Rate in Effect September Ist, 1922 
Transient . .06 per line 
1000 lines or more .05 per line 


National Advertising Representatives 


ALCORN-SEYMOUR COMPANY, Inc. 


New York Chicago 
Marbridge Bldg. Marquette Bldg. 
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Inquiries or Orders? 


HE old question of how map 
inquiries an advertisement pu! 
recurs almost every day in th 
advertising business. The pres 
dent of a large company, adver 


| tising nationally, said a few week 
| ago, 


“We don’t advertise to ge 
volume of inquiries. We can ge 
them over the telephone. Our ad 


| vertising is designed to make the 
| way of our sales force easier by 


breaking down certain sales ob 

jections in advance.” 
Sometimes a sudden change in 

copy will either increase or cu 


down the inquiries but its succes 


& Son League of New York City 
selling a set of manuals and 
definite programme by which 
father can get to know his 
better. In place of the usual text 
advertisement, describing in fu 
the course, the manual and its at 
vantages, a new piece of cop 
was prepared and run designed t 
appeal to a business man in terms 
of the language which he talked 
and understood. 

The big executive is popularly 
supposed to do most of his read 
ing in the form of charts. The 
red, green and blue lines, denoting 
new business and various develop- 
ments in his particular field, have 
in many instances become the 
accepted method of presenting 
what reading material the 
chief wants about his own bust 
ness. The new copy appeal took 
this into account. 

The “Childhood,” “Boyhood” 

and “Manhood” of his 
own boy were charted much as 4 


| sales or production: chart would 
| be handled. The whole copy was 
| given up to a discussion of the 


chart and what it meant. The 
said, “State the age of 
receive 
complete particulars without any 
obligation. Let us get together 
now.’ 

This copy, run in a few news 
papers, was disappointing to the 
advertisers so far as the actual 
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Parcel Post insurance that pays promptly 


A North America Parcel Post:Policy assures 
you prompt payment of claims. 
Your shipping clerk insures the package 


simply by placing therein a North America 
Coupon. The entry on the stub of the Coupon 
siete) MM Zeller diliel slit -macteeice 

Send us the attached memorandum, and you 
will receive detailed information 


Any insurance agent or broker 
an get you a North America Policy 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oidest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. W 6! 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send information regarding Parcel Post Insurance 
To 
Addr 


(Name) 


Mention also any other form of insurance (except life) in which you are interested 
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Newspaper Executive 


Man of proven ability, at present 
Business Manager of morning and 
Sunday paper in city of 75,000, 
is looking for an opportunity as 
Business or Advertising Manager 
with newspaper in city of at least 
100,000 (would prefer larger 
city). Formerly advertising man- 
ager of morning and Sunday 
paper in city of 400,000, with 
ten years’ previous experience 
on three of largest dailies in 
the United States. 


Can submit figures showing tre- 
mendous increase of production 
on papers while under his man- 
agement. Salary at least $5000, 
or bonus. Would invest few thou- 
sand dollars for stock interest 
if good proposition. Thirty-six 
years old and married. Address 


“M. B.,” Box 74, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 








The Out-of-Doors Girl 


Perhaps you manufacture 
all the things she needs. 
But,— frankly— does your 
advertising reach her. 

We are at your service. 


SIMS 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE JOHN CLARK 
SIMS COMPANY, Ltd. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 
1524 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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INK June 1, 1093 
number of inquiries went. 

the other type of copy had pr 
duced several hundred, these ; 
sertions produced around fif 
But when the salesman went 0 


by means of this new copy wit 
the coupon attached, it was dj 
covered that they were sent in } 
men who were more than hal 
sold before the salesman arrived, 

On one list of forty-six jn 
quiries received from a certai 
insertion in the newspaper, th 
first eight men called upon af 
proved to be the verv highest ty 
of prospects and five sales wer 
made. This percentage of me 
actually interested and the sale 
resulting from the inquiries ra 
so far above the previous copy 
that the advertiser realized hg 
had done something new by hi 
change. He had received mor 


direct leads for his salesmen td 
The men who took the 

trouble to answer had apparently 

read every word 

miliar with what they 

The advertiser, at the 


copy are valuable to him. Th 
complete, detailed description fur 
nishes a large number of inquiries 
which furnish in turn their per- 
centage of possible sales. On the 
other hand, with a limited nun- 
ber of salesmen to follow the 
prospects, the chart type of copy 
seems to be of more value for 
quick sales from the inquiries. 
This advertiser’s experience has 
an interesting lesson any 
manufacturer. Some 
turers try to judge the value of 
their advertising entirely upon the 
number of inquiries received. 
Others, like the president of the 
company quoted at the beginning 
of this comment, say that they can 
get all the inquiries they want over 
the telephone and that preparing 
the way for their sales force is 
the thing to be accomplished. 
Many other advertisers want both 
a large number of inquiries anda 
breaking down of sales resistanct 
as a result of the advertising. 
The Father & Son League’s ex- 
perience proves again that it de 
pends almost entirely upon the 
type of copy used. 
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A RESPONSINED publish- 
ing corporation needs an 
EXECUTIVE who has $40,000 
for investment; this will give 
him a substantial interest in an 
old established concern; excep- 
tional opportunity for a man of 
integrity and ability who has 
experience in sales promotion. 
Reply by letter only to L.A.W., 

Suite 720, 111 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

















W.S.HILE- Company 


Complete ADVERTISING Service 


Research | Posters 

— ndising Plays | Trade Paper Copy 
agazines Window and Store Display 

ee | Bee 
ain etins use 




















8 West 40% St Sanderorif. Bldg 
NEW YORK PITr BURGH 
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not 
long ago had oc- 


Needed casion to make 
Advertising 5, analysis of 


seventeen concerns that have 
failed during the last three years. 
In each case the loss was more 
than a quarter million dollars. 
So the enterprises were evidently 
of considerable importance. 

Twelve of these failures, the 
banker declared, were~ due 
directly to too much war-time 
prosperity. The management was 
not competent to deal with the 
abnormal conditions which have 
prevailed all over the world since 
1914. 

Among the reasons for these 
failures were swell-headedness. 
Prosperity went to the head of 
the owners of the business. They 
began to live beyond their in- 


Failures That A banker 
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comes. They established a stand. 
ard of living that the enterpris 
could not permanently maintain, 
Insolvency was the inevitable re. 
sult. 

But a still more common cause 
of failure was over-expansion 
Under the influence of war orders, 
manufacturing facilities were 
greatly increased. When the high- 
tide of business receded, the 
producing capacity was too large 
for normal needs. Thus the com- 
pany’s financial strength was 
sapped by a top-heavy overload, 

If the war did nothing else it 
demonstrated to the industrial 
world, the importance of a quick 
factory turnover. Many com 
panies expanded their manufac- 
turing space needlessly. The same 
results could have been obtained 
by speeding-up turnover. In many 
factories there are necks through 
which all production must | pass 
These necks slow up the manv- 
facturing process tremendously 
In nearly every instance these 
necks could be removed. An in- 
dustrial engineer told us recently 
that in a certain division of the 
garment business the average fac- 
tory turnover is 60 days, whereas 
the most efficient mill in the indus- 
try has only a ten-day turnover 
Evidently these other mill super- 
intendents have a lot to learn about 
how the movement of goods 
through their mills could be ac- 
celerated. In another case a 
$150,000 stock of automobiles 
was held up for weeks, waiting 
for $500 worth of springs. 

It seems, though, that most of 
these concerns are bankrupt be- 
cause of conditions at the selling 
end. In some instances the busi- 
nesses were started to make war 
material. Orders came easily. 
The management had never learned 
to sell and when competition was 
restored about 1920, these mant- 
facturers did not know how to 
meet it. On the other hand, 
several old companies, coddled by 
war prosperity, lost their selling 
acumen, and had to give way be- 
fore other manufacturers who 
kept their sales and advertising 
organizations in fighting trim. 

Lack of adaptability also con- 
tributed to these failures. The 
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manufacturers were unable to con- 
yert their torpedo tube lathes into 
radiator cap lathes. Having made 
swords so long they forgot how to 
manufacture plowshares. 

Generally speaking these bank- 
rupts were good manufacturers 
but poor sellers. In most cases, 
they failed to bring advertising to 
their assistance. They ignored 
the fact that good advertising 
keeps a manufacturer running at 
even keel, taking the peaks and 
yalleys out of his business. They 
failed to see that advertising en- 
ables a manufacturer to switch 
from one product to another and 
to put a new product on a profit- 
able basis quickly. 

There are many other lessons we 
might learn from these failures, 
but they are so apparent that it is 
not necessary to elaborate on them. 


Advice That An insurance 
Is Given policyholder is 
certain to hear 
Unasked For ;, least once 
yearly from the company issuing 
the policy. Sometimes he is re- 
membered four times every twelve 
months. It depends entirely on the 
frequency with which he pays his 
premiums, Other than _ this, 
though, in most cases the company 
and policyholder have nothing to 
do with one another. 
Occasionally a company will 
make an effort to get in touch 
with its customers frequently 
enough to make them realize that 
they are dealing with an organi- 
zation genuinely interested in 
their welfare. The most recent 
example of this sort originates 
with the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, It is in the form of a 
booklet coming from the office of 
H. D. Van Dyke, the president. 
The board of trustees voted that 
this be done and the booklet is- 
sued on May 1 is the first of a 
series. Mr. Van Dyke shows a 
thorough grasp of the merchan- 
dising difficulties the booklets are 
designed to efface. But to the 
layman, whose knowledge of in- 
surance and insurance terms is so 
extremely meagre, the first booklet 
is about as interesting as a report 
on vital statistics. For example: 
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“The board feels that each 
policyholder,” says the booklet, 
“for his own personal interest, 
should become well acquainted 
with the full import of his per- 
sonal ownership in the company 
that thereby he may avail him- 
self of the benefits, privileges and 
service which of right belong to 
him individually in an organiza- 
tion the results of whose en- 
deavors are of no little concern 
to him, as well as his fellow 
members, and that he may intel- 
ligently co-operate with his asso- 
ciates for the general benefit of 
all equally concerned.” 

The mark aimed for is entirely 
commendable. But we hardly be- 
lieve the booklet is going to ac- 
complish its purpose completely. 
We think the Northwestern Mu- 
tual can well afford to take a page 
from the experiences of the Alad- 
din Company, of Bay City, Mich. 
Ready-built houses and insurance 
are widely separated. Yet they 
have one problem in common in 
that both must strive continually 
to keep their customers sold. 

The Aladdin Company accom- 
plishes this by sending to every 
Aladdin home where a baby is 
born a pretty baby book in which 
to enter all details of the child’s 
progress. A garden contest is 
conducted to keep Aladdin owners 
interested in beautifying their 
plots. For Christmas, 1920, the 
company sent each Aladdin owner 
a miniature Aladdin lamp. This 
is but one of a series of gifts 
sent to owners each year. In ad- 
dition, Aladdin is a liberal adver- 
tiser, which is helpful in keeping 
customers sold—something that 
most insurance companies are not. 

If an organization, such as the 
Aladdin Company, which rarely 
sells more than one home during 
a lifetime to a single individual, 
finds that this after-purchase sell- 
ing is profitable, an insurance 
company, which has many more 
reasons for following a like pro- 
cedure, might well afford to study 
the Aladdin idea. Lapsed poli- 
cies, surrendered policies, new 
policies taken with other com- 
panies, an unfair attitude to- 
ward the company, are common 
insurance problems. 
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We recommend the Aladdin 
method as an effective way of 
overcoming these insurance mer- 
chandising hindrances. The ar- 
ticle appears on page 33 of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for Sep- 
tember, 1921, and it should be 
instructive reading to the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and of other 
mutual insurance companies. 


The Freight What effect will 
Rate the ten per cent 


freight reduction 

Reduction have on busi- 
ness? There are many who believe 
that it will immediately lower 
the cost of distribution, reduce 
prices and so stimulate sales that 
it will not be long before an old- 
fashioned boom will be under 
way. 

But perhaps these predictions 
are tinged with too much opti- 
mism. The chances are that the 
reduction will not directly increase 
business volume. While it is true 
that the freight on such products 
as coal, steel, furniture and agri- 
cultural produce is a considerable 
percentage of their total cost, the 
freight on hundreds of articles 
is inconsequential. The freight 
charges on a yard of cloth, for 
instance, is so slight that con- 
sumers will be greatly mistaken if 
they expect the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in carrying charges will have 


any perceptible influence on the 


retail price. 

The railroad managers think 
that the reduction is a severe blow 
to them. We doubt very much if 
it is. While, as we said, we do 
not believe the lowered rates will, 
themselves, attract very much ad- 
ditional tonnage, business is pick- 
ing up so decidedly in every 
direction that the volume of rail- 
road freight is bound to expand 
in proportion. If the railroads 
can get their some 340,000 idle 
cars into use, which now seems 
likely, they will easily make up 
the revenue lost through the re- 
duction in rates. 

After all, the influence of the 
decreased transportation _ tariff 
will be largely psychological. The 
rate-reduction case has been pend- 
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-s for some time. Because of 
it, thousands of retailers 


construction 
have been held up awaiting the 
decision. With | 


no vane impede wh ps as mall 
as it has been doing for the pas 
year. It is removing the uncer. 


tainty rather than the actual re. 
going to help 


duction that is 


business. 


Recent observa. 
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Reputation seem to indicat 
that numerous first-class firms are 
waking up to one of the funda- 
mental ways of improving busi- 
ness. This is by cashing in on 
their reputations. 

One instance: For sixty years 
the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., had a 
reputation as a manufacturer of 
furniture of standard quality and 
value. Its trademark inset on 
any piece of furniture meant the 
company. would guarantee its 
quality and, moreover, that it was 
of a certain quality about which 
there could be no doubt. 

Sixty years is a Jong time to 
have a good reputation—so long 
that it is not unnatural for deal- 
ers and even the company itself to 
regard it as such a_ well-known 
and accepted fact that there is 
little use talking about it. 

Berkey & Gay found, 
that this enviable and_ valuable 
reputation needed new life. It 
gave it new life through definite 
advertising—not talking about its 
own conception of its standing, 
but by putting forth merchandise 
offerings to prove it. Business 
increased 50 per cent. A concem 
worrying about being “in bad” 
with the people may merely be 
suffering because the people do 
not know or have partially for- 
gotten what a good concern tt 
really is. 


Cashing In 


though, 


The Eugene Ellis Company, Inc. 
New Orleans, importer of Nola suiting 
is placing advertising in Southern news 
papers. The Chambers Agency, Inc 
also of New Orleans, has been appointed 
to handle the account. 
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\n Interesting Comparison 


4 comparison of the Publishers’ A. B. C. statements 
nding September 30, 1921, and March 31, 1922, 
espectively, show two facts of significant import 
9 the national advertiser contemplating the Jewish 
narket. 


1—The tremendous preponderance of the Forward 
circulation over its contemporaries. 


2—The Forward was the only Jewish daily which had 
made any appreciable gain in circulation in the past 
six months. 


Sept.,1921 March, 1922 


ewish Daily Forward 186,040 
ewish Morning Journal 76,117 
Day- Warheit 60,427 


his gives the Forward a preponderance of 49,496 
pver the total circulation of the Morning Journal 
znd Day-Warheit combined, and shows the Forward 
has gained 3,180; the Morning Journal 51; the 
Day-Warheit lost 2,037. 


JEWISH DAILY 








orward Building 1128 Blue Island Avenue 
New York City Chicago, III. 
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WANTED 


High Class 
Sales Manager 


One with a thorough 
knowledge of merchan- 
dising especially as it 
applies to the field of 
household utilities. He 
must be able to analyze 
territories accurately, es- 
timate sales possibilities 
and then work out with 
a high grade sales organ- 
ization already function- 
ing plans and methods 
that will make these 
estimates become real- 
ities. His salesmanship 
should have been proven 
by past records. This is 
a real opportunity that 
will soon be open for 
an ambitious, enthusiastic 
man with these qualifica- 
tions. He should have a 
personality that makes it 
easy for him to get along 
well with men. For a 
year or two at least it 
will be necessary’ for 
him to spend much time 
away from home. 
Address “Opportunity,” 
Box 73, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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Wants Publication’s Name a 
Address on Proofs 


Woop, Putnam & Woop Co. 
Boston, Mass., May 22, 1922, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can we enlist the services of you 
worthy and much read publication tp 
enter an objection—if not a protest—oq 
the unbusinesslike ways of a 1 umber 
of publications in submitting 
without having on them their nz 
and addresses. 

For instance, quite often a p 
tion will furnish a number of p 
with its name and address on the top 
proof only. Occasionally, in the pass. 
ing of these proofs from hand to hand, 
as in an agency, one will need to take 
off a proof for his purpose, with the 
result that the rest of the proofs bear 
no identification marks whatever. 

Woop, Putnam & Woop ( 
F. Leonarp 


Magno Storage Battery Cor- 
poration Appoints Agency 
The Magno Storage Battery Corpora 

tion, New York, at present advertising 
in hardware, electrical, radio and motor 
boat publications, is planning to enlarge 
its campaign to cover consumer maga 
zines, business papers, newspapers and 
direct mail. The company plans to 
retail its batteries through hardware 
and electrical stores, garages, filling 
stations, etc. 

Hewitt, Gannon & Co., Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has secured 
the account. 

Hobart A. Walker, Jr., formerly 
with the sales force of the Agar Manu 
facturing Corp., Brooklyn, has joined 
the staff of this agency. 


Des Moines Agency Adds Paul 
H. Blakemore to Staff 


Paul H. Blakemore, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Moline, Ill, 
Dispatch, and professor of business cor 
respondence and business research at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., is 
now with the Coolidge Advertising Com- 
pany, of the same city. Mr. Blakemore 
is in charge of copy and research wark. 

This agency has obtained the account 
of The Chdhdler Milling and Manufac- 
turing Company of Des Moines. 


M. F. Harris with Ferry- 
Hanly Agency 
M. F. Harris formerly with Armour 
and Company and the French Lick 
Springs Hotel Company has joined the 
Chicago office of the Ferry-Hanly Ad 
vertising Company. 


George F. Dillon, Kansas City, aver 
tising representatives of Radio News in 


the Kansas City territory, has also 
been appointed representative of Radio 
in that territory. 
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Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


We have an immediate 
opening here in Chicago for a live wire 
advertising man of unusual ability. 
We want a man who is primarily a 
merchandiser—a man who has had a 
wide experience in all forms of adver- 
tising—a man who can shoulder large 
responsibility. He must be able to 
write strong selling copy, must know 
type, layouts, engraving, printing, 
paper, etc. 


A Big Job for a Big Man! 


Unless you can measure up to 
all of these requirements, do not bother 
to answer. We can get plenty of 
mediocre men—what we want is an 
exceptional man. To a really high- 
grade man we offer a rare opportunity 
in a young, aggressive, fast-growing 
concern. Sell yourself thoroughly in 
your first letter, giving complete details 
of your experience, age, salary ex- 
pected, etc. 


Your Reply Will Be Treated in 
Strict Confidence! 


Address *‘M. A.,’’ Box 77, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 














The Little 


p= advertising really give 
a reputation to merchandise? 

J. S. Older, of Armour & Com- 
pany’s advertising department, tells 
the Schoolmaster of a homely lit- 
tle incident which seems to answer 
the question. A Chicago family 
was living temporarily in a South- 
ern village. On returning from a 
nearby town, where she had gone 
for supplies, the woman of the 
family was annoyed to find among 
her purchases several packages of 
macaroni of a different brand from 
that she had asked for. She did 
not know this brand, and informed 
her husband he could return the 
macaroni when he went to town 
next morning. 

That evening, while reading in a 
magazine, she came across an ad- 
vertisement in behalf of the maca- 
roni she was going to return. 

“Never mind returning that 
macaroni,” she told her husband. 
“T see it is advertised here, and so 
it must be good. We'll try it, 
anyway.” 

Thus was the connection made. 
She had been unwilling to accept 
an unknown brand, but when she 
saw it advertised in a medium with 
which she was familiar the resist- 
ance due to unfamiliarity with the 
product was broken own. 

* * 


The National City Safe De- 
posit Company of New York has 
sent out a form letter that is pro- 
ducing unusual results, because of 
the working out of a specific idea. 
The entire mail campaign is di- 
rected to the commuter—New 
York workers who live in sur- 
rounding towns. And competi- 
tion is keen, because local banks 
are just as active for the same 
business. , 

Here is the first paragraph of 
a letter sent to a man living in 
White Plains, N. Y.: “Your home 
in Westchester is located in one 
of America’s most beautiful dis- 
tricts, but its distances and its 
fine open spaces make it the 
favorite operating territory for 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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burglars. Policing such places jg 
difficult, as the police reports of 
homes unlawfully entered prove,” 

The entire letter campaign js 
concentrated on the idea of safe 
deposit boxes and a compliment is 
always paid to the territory in 
which the prospect lives. But 
here is another diplomatic move: 
“In choosing a safe deposit vault 
consider one that is handy to 
Grand Central Station. By using 
the vault of the National City, in 
the National City Building, at 
Forty-second Street and Madison 
Avenue, you will have a box s0 
situated that no loss of time will 
attend a visit to it.” 

Every set of letters is filled with 
localisms and with direct appeal 
of a character calculated to inter- 
est persons living in the section 
of the suburbs where the recipient 
lives, 

* * * 

An article in “The N. B. C..” 
the National Biscuit Company’: 
house magazine, headed: “Adver- 
tising at Celebrations,” brings up 
an interesting point. It begins 
with the query: “Did you ever 
notice how merchants decorate 
their stores when a street carnival, 
block party, business carnival, 
home week, fair, circus or. other 
local gala day celebration 
held?” The question is asked of 
National Biscuit dealers and sales- 
men. It might be aimed at manu- 
facturers just as well. 

Perhaps those who complain of 
window display material wastage 
would find that displays designed 
and distributed to tie up with spe- 
cial local affairs would meet with 
a better reception. For example, 
Baldwin Bros., of Huntsville, 
Texas, installed a circus window 
display when the big tent came 
to that community. The animals 
were molded in clay by Mr 
Baldwin, a circus tent improvised 
and the finishing touch given by 
packages of Barnum’s animals, 
Noah’s Ark and Uneeda Biscuits. 
According to “The N. B. C.,” the 
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Flexlume Signs— 
A Sign That Tells the Story 


HIS Flexlume Electric Sign—a simple, dignified, 
EP single-faced design —tells the whole Alemite 

story to the thousands of people who pass day and 
night; tells it at a cost of only a few cents. No other 
form of advertising has lower cost per thousand cir- 
culation. 

Flexlume Electric Signs have raised, snow-white 
glass letters. The lamps are behind them, enclosed in 
the body of the sign. Among the advantages of Flex- 
lumes are greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, ‘most artistic designs. 


Let us sent you a sketch showing a Flexlume Sign that will ‘‘tie"’ 
your national advertising campaign right to the dealer's door. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
32 KAIL STREET BUFFALO, NY, 4 
Flexlumes—Electric Signs made only by the Flexlume Corporation. 4 
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SALESMAN 


Large newspaper advertising syndicate 
cut service wants young man to travel 
and sell its services. 





Applicants must have had experience 
covering either one or more of the 
following fields: 


Ist: Selling advertising cut services 
to newspapers. 


2nd: Selling space for a news- 
paper, or 
3rd: Have had an inside job in a 


newspaper office which would 
give him an unusual insight into 
the uses of cut services and the 
methods newspapers use to in- 
duce the advertiser to use its 
columns; 


In replying, give age, experience and 
salary expected. Address “K. A.,” 
Box 75, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted— 


Automobile Accessory 
Sales Manager 


f One of our clients needs imme- 
diately a tried and proven sales 
organizer and manager. 

| The product is a screen for auto- 
mobile headlights. It is mechani- 
cally “right” and a big success is 
assured. Production is under way, 
advertising ready to start. 
{There is no time to experiment 
or break-in a ‘“‘comer.’’ The man 
we want has already “arrived.’’ 
He has an unquestionable record 
of big results. 

His efforts will be backed up by 
full co-operation of the officers of 
the company and liberal advertis- 
ing. He will be paid all he is worth. 
{Don’t waste our time and yours 
if you merely believe you're big 
enough for this job. If you can 
prove it in your first letter we 
will arrange an interview and 
“talk turkey.”’ 

{Give reference and state what 
you are now earning, in confidence. 


A. O. GOODWIN, Inc. 
Advertising Agents 
Richmond, Va. 
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window resulted in the store 
selling out its entire stock of 
Barnum’s animals and Noah’ 
Arks. . 

Local affairs offer unusual sell. 
ing opportunities to the dealer, 
His one difficulty is to think w 
plans that best enable him to cash 
in on their possibilities. Right 
here is where the manufacturer 
may step in. A special series of 
window displays might be de. 
signed of particular value for use 
during local fétes. Then a list 
of community celebrations could 
be compiled. Local newspapers, 
boards of trade, agricultural pub- 
lications, are all able to assist in 
making the compilation. The 
manufacturer’s salesmen would 
also furnish information about 
a number of forthcoming events 

Of course the display must 
hook up closely with the coming 
event. In addition, it should be 
mailed to reach the merchant 2 
few weeks before the affair is to 
start. If it arrives too late the 
window may already be trimmed 
and there is not much chance of 
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far in advance the display may 
be manhandled or lost in the 
shuffle. 

If any member of the Class is 
using or adopts the idea th 
Schoolmaster would like to hear 
from him. 


* * * 4 Pri 

A couple of months ago there Flat Comm 
was an article in Printers’ Ink Aft 
Monthly on_ “Saturday demor- : 
strations.” The point was made | Averages 


that a neat, compact, attention- 
getting booth aided marvelously 
in lending effectiveness to these 
demonstrations. 

When the Schoolmaster read 
that article he wondered why it is 
that manufacturers do not more 
frequently design booths after the 
fashion of their own packages. 








For years the Towle Maple Prod- . 
ucts Company did this. Occa- 

sionally at food shows and at ‘ 
other places where demonstra- I 


tions were to be given a typical log 
cabin was erected in place of the 
conventional booth usually found 
at food exhibits. The cabin, of 
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Papers; analyzes media and criticises 
ing copy; 


monthly; send 50 cents for cur- 
rent number or $3.00 for twelve months’ 
subscription. 


TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells 
dvertisers 


POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book- 
leta, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
cents for current number or $2.00 for 
twelve months’ subscription. 














the 18 to 22 East 18, New York 
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nf Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 150,000 | 
thell Brockton, Sieschentts, The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
_ jf 18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 
iS 18 
th 
“Brockton Daily opens 
F Printing 21,000 Daily 
if Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
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a Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
“ | Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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JUENGST BINDERS 


ROWE TRIMMERS 


and many other advantages, mechanical and 
personal, are at your service. 


Write or call on 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC. 


1210-1212 D Street 


Washington, D. C, 
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TIME SAVED! 


FOREIGN LANGUAG 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
Your time is saved and your work 
facilitated in dealing with us. Give 
us a chance to show you on your next 
foreign language advertising. 

ALEXANDER WOLSKY, Inc. 

“26 Years a Foreign Language Service” 
Publishers’ Representat 


110 West 40th St., New York Bryant 618! 








House Magazines 


To any ——- contemplating the use of a 

"hou ,wewillgladlysend 
a copy of The , William Feather Magazine 
and samples of publications we are now 
producing for our customers. An economical 
and effective service—in use fifteen years 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














FREE Big cu 
—chock full of ideas— 
hundreds of cuts that 
help sell goods. Send 
$1 for book—this $1 
is credited on first$3cut order. yy 
Arkin Advertisers Service,422S. 
Wes Ave., Dept. 18, Chicago 


(LUMBERMEN 


offer power plant eins and 
mill accessory firms; buildin 

terial and truck ae yh a 
big sales field. For surveys ask 























Est. 1873 CHICAGO 








ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


Some progressive concern can profit- 
ably use this man; he is 31, has not 
alone sold merchandise, but was for 
several years on the advertising staff 
of one of the largest national maga- 
zines. Here he had contact with the 
sales problems of many manufacturers, 
enabling him to bring a fund of ideas 
to the organization that employs him. 
He is a forceful correspondent, a good 
systematizer, and offers a business 
record of undeniable achievement. Now 
employed, but wishes to establish his 
lifelong connection when he finds the 
right opportunity. Address “C. E.,”’ 
Box 76, care of Printers’ Ink, 
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course, tied up splendidly 
the cabin-shaped package of the 
company. It riveted the attention 
of every visitor to the hall or 
store and fixed indelibly _ the 
trade-mark of the product. 

Just this morning the School- 
master learned that the Morey 
Mercantile Co. of Denver, i 
using a similar idea. The coffee 
department is giving demonstra- 
tions of Solitaire brand coffee in 
Denver stores. The demonstra- 
tion is held in a booth which is 4 
large-sized reproduction of the 
Solitaire package. The demon- 
strator stands in a semi-circular 
can and would not be visible were 
it not for the oval window which 
is cut in one side of the booth 
and through which she passes out 
cups of the brew. 

Craig Davidson, of the com- 
pany, in describing these demon- 
strations in the Tea and Coffer 
Trade Journal, brings out an idea 
which the Schoolmaster would 
like to pass to his readers. Says 
Mr. Davidson: 

“The coffee is cooked in two 
ways, both purposely common- 
place—in a percolator and in an 
old-fashioned coffee pot. One of 
the difficulties with coffee demon- 
strations in the past has been that 
the coffee roaster, in an effort to 
make good coffee for’ sampling, 
has used a special coffee-making 
appliance. The woman who tasted 
the coffee discounted its suitability 
for her personal needs because the 
demonstrator was making it in 2 
special appliance, whereas _ the 
consumer would be forced to use, 
in 95 per cent of the cases, either 
a percolator or an old-fashioned 
coffee pot.” 

It is, indeed, well known that 
very often manufacturers are 
induced to go into food shows 
and to take part in other affairs 
of this sort against their better 
judgment. They participate, how- 
ever, for reasons of policy. For 
this condition, of course, these 
manufacturers cannot be blamed 
As long as they go in, they might 
as well try to make the demon- 
stration an advertising success. 





It is certain that booths, such as 
the two mentioned, go a long way 
in making success possible. 
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Katz Agency Changes Atlanta 


Managers 
Ri M. Bell, who has been in the 
vy York office of The E. Katz Special 
+d ney, has been appointed manager of 
the Atlanta office. G. Gunst, the 
previous manager, has rejoined the New 
York office of the Katz organization. 





Wichita “Beacon” Appoint- 
ments 
O. Schroeder has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Wichita, Kan., 
Beucon. Mr. Schroeder has been 
with this newspaper for some time. 
N. Gretzer has been appointed Mr. 
Schroeder’s assistant. 





Radio Aone for New York 
Agency 


[he Radio Distributing Corporation 
of America, Newark, N. J., maker an 
distributor of the “Radisco” line of 
Radio products, has placed its account 
with Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York. 


Robert Bramwell Dies 
Robert Bramwell, advertising man- 
ager of the Michelin Tire Company, 
died last week at his home in High- 
land Park, N. J. 


Publishers Service Agency, 
N. Y., trade and technical 
advertising, which has been conducted 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., by Lee G. Porter, 
has been taken over by Edward B. Call, 
who will conduct the business in 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The 
Brooklyn, 








AN ART DIRECTOR AND 
VISUALIZER 


for twenty years a newspaper artist and 
art manager, now conducting a commer- 
cial studio, wants greater scope. I know 
what to demand of the artist because of 
broad experience generally, and I know 
good engraving and printing for the same 
reason. Will expect a good salary and will 
earn it. Address “D. N.,” Box 78, P. I. 








RADIO EDITOR 
| Radio Expert—Author—Electrical 
H Engineer 
Thorough editorial experience and also 
capable of managing entire magazine. 
Highest references. Available June 12. 
Address “‘C. G.,’’ Box 79, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Assistant 
Sales Manager 


Want young man 
of unusual ability, 
under35 yearsof age. 


Large organization, 
excellentopportunity 
for advancement. 


ADDRESS ‘M. E.’’ 
Box 59, Care Printers’ Ink 




















An Advertising Specialty 
that is DIFFERENT 


Friends, Builds 
“Key-Ring 


Holds Trade, Makes 
Good Will. Present a 
Knife’ and you can be certain that 
he will RECIPROCATE if within his 
power to so. 

The Secretary of one of the largest 
range factories in the world said: 
“The Key-Ring Knife is the nearest 
approach to a really high grade effec- 
tive advertising specialty that I have 
ever seen. 

Ask for list of SUGGESTED USES. 


THE HUEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Maplewood Station 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 








“Printers’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


cost fifty-five cents a line for 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ASK FOR YOUR 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin. 

297 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

It presents some good periodical publish- 
ing opportunities. 





Will sell all or half interest ih paying 
advertising agency, at low price, to 
responsible party. No competition in 
city of 75,000. United Advertising 
Agency, Sioux City, Ia. 


CONNECTION WANTED 
with printer or agency to market three 
money-making copyrighted and patented 
printed specialties. Box 400, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


500 Things to Sell by Mail—Remark- 
able publication. Workable suggestions. 
Loose-leaf, cloth binder. Prepaid $1.00. 
Walhamore. Company, Lafayette Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LETTERS WITH THE PUNCH ARE 
A SALES FORCE. BOOKLETS WITH 
PEP SELL GOODS. These salesmen fine- 
comb your territory. Your cost per sale 
is trifling. Campaigns planned. Address 
Burr, Room 1203, 15 East 40th Street. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 
NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 
We are constantly on the lookout for 
new propositions, Anything that could 
be sold by mail or through drug stores 
is particularly desirable. If you have 
any specialty and would care to dispose 
of the selling rights on a royalty basis 
or otherwise, send full description. Box 
381, Printers’ Ink. 


Fine Old 
Professional 
Monthly Magazine 


can be bought to close estate. 
Gross business over $40,000. Own- 
er’s annual drawings about $15,000. 
Tangible assets substantially $15,- 
000. Price $65,000. Terms : $25,000 
cash; remainder reasonable. For 
Box 




















particulars, address “Estate,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


387, 











Printing Press—One No. 7 Single-Color 
Cottrell Rotary. Excellent condition 
Sacrifice. Mr. Dudley, McCall (Co, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City 
Tel. Longacre 7190. 


Picture Frames— Manufacturer seriously 
interested in selling national advertisers 
may secure services and investment of 
experienced advertising man. Inquiries 
solicited from firms with workmanship 
and prices comparable with the best 
Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 













SALES AGENCY OR SALESMAN! 
Have just returned from Europe with 
several exclusive agencies. Desire to 
connect with organization or salesman 
who can market these propositions. Ex. 
cellent opportunity to establish sound 
business. Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 


For Sale—Old-established daily in city 
of 100,000 located in exclusive field in 
rich, prosperous agricultural section. 
Wonderful equipment, gr aa 
Price, $150,000, part cash, ll consider 
selling an interest to good editorial man, 
competent to take full charge that depart- 
ment. Address Box 380, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MEN 

and sales managers like THE PRINT- 
ING ART (100-page monthly magazine 
9%x12%) for its most unusual exposi- 
tion of interesting writing-selling prin- 
ciples and illustrated constructive criti- 
cism of current advertising. Printers, 
art directors and students admire its 
beautiful specimens of commercial art 
(full pages in color). Those subscribing 
in June will receive a complimentary 
booklet, “Advertising of Today—Upside 
Down and Inside Out,” by Robert 
Ruxton. Money refunded after three 
issues if not satisfied. Order today— 
pay bill when rendered. Subscription, 
$4.00; Canada, $4.50. Published by The 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 











We want to makea connection with 
some concern in the East that is 
able to job our line of barn equip- 
ment on a large percentage basis. 
We want a company that is thor- 
oughly organized and established, 
with a good many men on the road. 

Some company that handles separators, 
milking machines, power water systems, 
pumps, etc., I believe would be the 1 
cal connection for us because of the 
allied interests of these various articles 
with barn equipment. 

Address all replies to Box 402, P. I. 
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PUBLISHING 

Extra capital wanted immediately by mag- 
azine of highest national reputation. The 
publishers have a proved and exceptional 
opportunity NOW to push an established 
mail-order business and to develop an 
unusual book line. Unequalled opening 
for man with some knowledge of adver- 
tising or publishing to invest and have 
proportionate control. Also most attrac- 
investment stand- 
Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Advertising manager for New 
York trade paper. Gentile, about 26 
years Old, with references for ability 
to sign contracts. Address Box 383, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE DIRECTORY SOLICITOR 
Experienced, aggressive man wanted to 
work into permanent position on fastest- 
growing industrial weekly in drug and 
chemical field. Give us your record. 
Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 


point. 
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Advertising for business-paper organi- 
zation publishing two monthlies. Ex- 
perienc man to combine duties of 
assistant advertising manager and make- 
up. Good opportunity for capable man. 
Box No, 392, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Well-known automotive trade 
paper desires capable advertising man to 
represent it in the State of Michigan 
and upper half of the State of Ohio on 
part-time basis— strictly commission. 
Excellent opportunities for getting busi- 
ness. State experience fully. Box 398, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Agency position open if you can write 
business-inducing letters, also simple, 
concise mail-order and classified ads. 
Will pay satisfactory commission which 
you may develop according ability. No 
soliciting. We provide plenty leads with 
full agency facilities. This position only 
for experienced workers who know 
agency standpoint. Sell us first by let- 
ter; appointment later. Scott & Scott 
Agency, 220 West 42d St., New York. 








preferred. 


Established 1851 





MARMON 


The Foremost Fine Car 


WANTED: 


High Grade Automobile 
Retail Salesman 


The new price of $3185.00 for the Marmon car has 
brought this fine automobile within the reach of such a 
broadened field of buyers and has opened up such an 
enormous market that we need at once more real retail 
salesmen for our distributors. Automobile, stock, bond, 
insurance, high grade specialty and machinery salesmen 
Only men capable of earning $6,000 to 
$10,000 yearly need apply. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with class 
magazine or trade journal, preferably 
one for a wealthy clientele. Commis- 
sion preferred. Address Box 408, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted, Salesmen— Must be experienced 
in selling commercial printing to counties, 
banks, etc.; must give A-1 references a 
to ability. Also state salary desired. Bis 
marck Tribune Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 





WANTED — Energetic, active young 
woman to take charge in mailing end of 
Advertising Department of well-known 
manufacturing concern. Must be good 
correspondent with working knowledge 
of commercial geography of United 
States. Advertising agency experience 
desirable. Ability to handle employees 
essential. Permanent position offered 
with good chances for advancement. 
Write Box 395, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Advertising Representative for 
a leading building journal whose circu- 
lation and influence is among contrac- 
tors and builders. 

He should know the fundamentals 
of the building business and have adver- 
tising selling experience. 

He must be capable of handling a 
territory without direction on each call. 

Ie must be a worker who will make 
the calls. If he is not a closer he need 
not apply. 

The territory is Ohio, Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo, with likely headquarters in 
Cleveland. 

Only complete information regarding 
experience and record will be consid- 





ered. Applications handled by an 
executive and treated confidentially. 
Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 





Ad Man for Food Store 


DONOHOE’S of Pittsburgh, who oper- 
ate “America’s Finest Food Stores,” 
are desirous of securing the services of 
a high-class man to take full charge of 
their newspaper advertising. One fa- 
miliar with the food business, either 
store or restaurant, preferred. As we 
are a million-dollar concern and _ still 
growing, this is a splendid opportunity 
for a man who is a real worker and 
who can produce the kind of copy we 
want, 

Write, telling us all about yourself, 


experience, salary desired and enclose 
snapshot to Mr. John Donohoe, 
P. O. Box 1917, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





CIRCULATION MAN 
WANTED 


Young man, college trained, who 
has had a year or so of experience 
in both preparation of circulation 
efforts and handling of details of 
fulfilling, collecting, etc., is wanted 
by a well-known publishing house 
in New York City to assume duties 
of _assistant to Circulation and 
Promotion Manager. Give your 
history, state salary expected and 
enclose at least one sample of your 
work, in first letter. Box 386, 
Printers’ Ink. 





DESIGNER AND LETTERER 
A designer and letterer of taste and 
experience with ambition and balance 
An excellent opportunity for a first 
class man. 
Stanford Briggs, Inc. 
392 Fifth Avenue 


Splendid Opportunity for a “‘Go. 
Getter,” with live, fast-growing 
daily in Florida city. 

One of the livest newspapers in the 
livest city in Florida has a_ splendid 
opening for a man highly trained and 
experienced in the advertising and cir 
culation field. The man wanted must 
know the newspaper game and prove 
by his past record that he is a business 
getter. He will be asked to handle ihe 
advertising and circulation end of the 
business, and must be in a position to 
invest from $10,000 to $15,000 in the 
business. 

The paper is the largest in the city, 
which has a population of 12,000. Cli 
mate and living conditions are ideal and 
opportunity for expanding the bus!ness 
most alluring. 

A real opportunity awaits the “Go 
Getter.” 

Unless you are in a position to make 
the investment indicated and can show 
by your qualifications and experience 
your ability to make good, there is no 
need to reply. 

Box 382, care of Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Book Manuscripts Wanted! Autobiog 
raphy, fiction, business, religious, verse, 
travel—any subject. Immed.ate reading 
and report. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 
308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can 
take additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation, STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! 
We furnish Mss, on all subjects by com 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our ser 
vice. Keasonable rates. Write us your 
wants. Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept. 170, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


MEN ONLY: “The Pocket Chesterfield,’ 
on self-improvement, personal appearance 
and habits, manners, conversation, dress, 
how to get ahead in business and society. 


























Illustrated. Invaluable for salesmen, 
office men, all men. Postpaid for a one 
dollar bill. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 


308-310 Walnut St., Phiiadelphia. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


SMALL AGENCY, ATTENTION—Al!! 
round Agency Man; capable getting busi- 
ness, taking care of it; available June !. 
Reasonable salary start. For interview 
address Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 
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penns lady desires. position with advt. 
icy or dept. where she can utilize 
ability to write result-producing 
College education; typist. Salary 
idary. Box 385, Printers’ Ink. 


BRAINS FOR RENT 
Vinnie bom 
Printers’ Ink. 


Knows dealers, 
= se organs, effective copy and printing. 
Wants connection with good future for 
Adv. Mgr. with Chicago manufacturer. 
Now with $25,000,000 concern. Can come 
Aug. 1. Box .406, P. I., Chicago Office. 
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Stenographer-Secretary— Young woman, 
able to write copy; assistant to busy 
executive in advertising agency, wishes 
position where there is an opportunity 
to assume responsibilities and to use 
brains. Address Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 


COPYMAN 

who writes interestingly and convincingly. 
Four years advertising experience, mostly 
with great national advertiser, seiling a 
score of products. Young, educated, 
intelligent. Box 397, Printers’ Ink. 

TRADE-PAPER PUBLISHERS ~ 
Ten successful years prove I can shoul- 
der entire responsibility for Advertising 
Management, Advertising and Circula- 
tion Promotion; Research; Printing and 
Makeup and then some. New York; $75 
mmumum, Box 405, Printers’ Ink. 


Two VASSAR GIRLS 
want employment during july and 
August. The pay we will conscientiously 
earn we shall apply on our pledge to 
the Vassar Endowment Fund. ‘lms is 
an opportunity to secure very enthusias 
tic service. All suggestions carefully 
considered. Address Box 393, P. L 














Correspondent—lI sell by mail, 
instead of traveling on the road. 
I sell by letters at less cost than 
you pay salesmen. I can refer 
you to some of the largest firms 
in New York, for whom I am 
now working on part time. I 
am open for one more part-time 
position at $25 per week. An 
interview will give me _ the 
opportunity to furnish complete 
details. Address: Correspondent, 
Room 803, 280 Madison Avenue. 





ANNE SAYS: 


Daddy wants to get a job with 
an agency or a@ manufacturer. He's 
an awf’ly good , advertising man, and 
knows selling ’n’ everything. Mumsie 
ind Little Sister and 1 want, so much, 
or him to get a real job, so if you 
know of one please write to Anne, 
Box 384, Printers’ Ink. 


My 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


RADE JOURNAL 
WRITER and Editor, 
or Executive Secretary, 
familiar with railroad 
affairs, furniture business and 
exports, seeks $3000 position. 
Traveled a year as developer and 
director of European branches for 
advertising service organization. 
“Man of splendid habits, fine 
personal appearance, diplomatic, 
capable, industrious; has shown 
unusual initiative and executive 
ability.” Our No. 312 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Managing Editor — Energetic Editor 
wishes transfer from Chicago to grow- 
ing daily. Seven years’ experience and 
several sound circulation building pro- 
grams. Able writer, inclined to humor, 
with good knowledge of affairs political, 
current and international. Keenly inter- 


ested in make-up and able to obtain 
efficient treatment of local news. Twenty- 
eight,- unmarried; $55 week. Box 390, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man 


Experienced in writing and produc- 
tion as well as contact and sales end 
of the business. 


Capable of creating ideas that tie 
up with the product in interesting 
manner. Can handle house organ 
or institutional copy. 


Able to prepare layouts that are 
attractive to the client and practical 
for the printer. 


Has knowledge of type faces, en- 
graving processes, stock and produc- 
tion details. Possesses necessary 
executive ability to get job out on 
time. 


Salary $2,500. Box 401, 


Advertising Agency Connection 


Wanted, by young man, 22, who has 
had three years’ experience in magazine 
advertising. Has had university school 
of commerce courses in advertising, 
sales management, commercial law, etc. 
Thorough knowledge of advertising 
problems from the, newspaper and maga- 
zine standpoint. Knows how to secure 
dealer and newspaper co-operation be- 
hind campaigns, having arranged, for 
example, over three hundred window 
displays in North Carolina alone for 
Durham Duplex Razor Company. Good 
knowledge of printing and engraving. 
Willing to start at bottom to secure 
thorough knowledge of agency busi- 
ness. Best of references. Address Box 
379, Printers’ Ink, 
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1b (on elerenererle. 
CIRCULATION 


To familiarize a market with a 
name and a product or a 
service, and to constantly 
crystallize that familiarityinto 
buying desire:—there is one 
efficient, effective, economical 
medium— 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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Largest Morning Circulation in Americ 











the largest morning circulation in America—t 

half million buyers of the Daily News. BOUGH 
each morning by as large a population as that o 
Buffalo or San Francisco; by two-thirds as man 
people as live in Baltimore, Boston or St. Louis 
a circulation that exceeds by far the population o 


Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Washington, D. C. 


AND READ by probably as many people as live ir 
Philadelphia. 


ANY manufacturer who does business in New York, 
the largest market in the United States and the 
richest in the whole world, cannot afford t 
neglect this circulation, or the medium that carrie 
a sales message to it so effectively, so economically 


THE @ NEWS 
New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 
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